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Art.  I.  1.  Second  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  containing  an  Account  of  the  Re- 
ligiouii  State  of  the  Continent:  in  Answer  to  a  Letter  aildremietl 
to  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  SteinkopfT.  By  Robert  Haldaoe, 
£«q.  Hvo.  pp.  *204.  Edinburgh,  1826. 

1  Review  of  the  Emngelical  Magazine  and  Christian  Guardian  for 
May  1826,  on  the  Aj)ocrypha  Controversy,  Extracted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  8vo.  pp.  34.  Edinburgh,  1826. 

S.  Review  of  the  Letters  by  Amicust  in  Defence  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societi^f  and  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  Congrega^ 
iinnuT Magazine^  for  April,  1 826,  on  the  same  suf^ect.  Extracted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Chris^tian  Instructor  for  June  1826.  8vo. 
pp-  50.  Edinburgh,  1826. 

♦  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  some  Points 
of  his  **  Statement  on  the  Apocryphid  Bofdcs,**  Ac.  By  Leander 
Van  E«»s,  D,  D.  With  a  Reply  by  George  Cornelius  Gorham, 
B.  D.  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  Bvo.  pp.  126. 
London.  1 826. 

^HE  publications  on  the  Apocrypha  controversy  already 
amount  to  two  tolerable^sized  octavo  volumes  ;  the  M.M. 
Haldane  (uncle  and  nephew)  and  Dr.  Thomson  having  con¬ 
tributed  upwards  of  600  pages  to  this  interminable  discussion. 
For  the  sake  of  the  journeymen  printers,  we  could  earnestly 
•i»h  them  to  persevere ;  the  more  bulky  their  pamphlets,  the 
ereater  the  benetit ;  and  all  that  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society  can  have  to  wish  for,  now  that  to  convince  or 
to  reclaim  them  has  become  almost  as  undesirable  as  it  always 
•w,  in  our  judeeineiit,  hopeless,  is,  that  they  would  write  on. 

look  upon  Dr.  Thomson  indeed,  as  having  become  a  most 
^wmless  adversaiy.  of  the  Society,  having  sunk  into  a  personal 
iibeller :  he  has,  indeed,  made  so  venomous  an  attack,  that  he 
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has  deprived  himself  of  his  fangs.  Silenced  he  cannot  be. 
cept  by  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but,  whatever  annc^ance  he  miy 
be  able  to  give  to  individuals  by  that  species  oi  private  wir. 
fare,  in  which  he  is  the  humble  imitator  of  '  The  Beacon,' 
Blackwood,  and  Cobbett,  the  Bible  Society  have  little  to  fcir 
from  him. 

We  promise  our  readers  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  iti. 
lysing  the  only  one  of  these  four  pamphlets  which  demandi 
attention  from  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  other 
three  will  require  from  us,  notice  of  a  ditferent  kind. 

We  cannot  concede  to  Mr.  Haldane  the  praise  of  unifora 
fairness,  although  he  is  incomparably  the  most  guarded  of  ov 
opponents;  but  at  the  1 69th  page  of  his  presentReview.be 
comes  to  the  point  in  a  manly  manner. 

*  The  question  is,  what  is  duty  ?  If  it  U  not  sinful  to  tend  lit 
Apocr^ha  with  the  Bible ^  let  the  prHudices  the  Continent  U  n* 
spectea.  If  it  is  iu  any  manner  sinful,  let  no  man  sin  that  he  oti 
help  God.* 

V/e  wish  that  this  question  had  never  been  lost  sight  of  eitbei 
by  Mr.  Haldane  or  by  any  other  persons  who  have  engaged  is 
the  controversy.  All  the  wrangling  about  the  rule  of  tbeSo> 
ciety,  all  the  casuistry  respecting  the  interspersed  and  the  as- 
nexed  apocrypha,  all  the  perplexed  and  vibrating  resolutiou 
of  the  Larl-street  Committee  might  have  been  precluded,  bid 
this  alternative  been  fairly  met.  Our  deliberate  and  conscieo- 
tious  conviction,  as  avowed  from  the  first,  is  in  favour  of  tbe 
negative  nio|)osition,  tliat  it  is  not  sinful  to  send  the  Apocrypbi 
with  the  Bible  ;  and  here  we  take  our  stand.  Once  let  usbf 
driven  from  this,  and  we  must  give  up  the  defence  of  the  Eiri* 
street  Committee  altogether ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  toy 
member  or  othcer  of  that  Committee  holding  the  affirmatire, 
that  it  is  sinful,  can  honourably  remain  in  connexion  with  it, 
after  having  been  a  party  for  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  yean,  to 
the  commission  of  a  known  sin.  He  may.  indeed,  plead  pot 
Ignorance,  and  ascribe  his  change  of  mind  to  a  sudden  illiu^ 
nation  ;  but  still,  such  a  man  cannot  be  fit  to  be  entrusted  will 
so  responsible  an  office.  He  ought  to  have  known  twenty 
a^o,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  sinful  to  give  away  Bibles  coih 
taming  the  Apocryphal  books.  He  may  say,  I  never  iW 
giving  the  Apoci*yphii ;  but  this  reluctance,  which  every  oned 
us  feels,  every  Protestant  Dissenter  more  especially,  and  whi^ 
ought  to  give  way  only  before  the  necessity  of  the  case,— tbi 
feeling  of  reluctance  or  dislike  obviously  rendered  itthetno** 
imperative  on  the  individual  that  he  should  look  into  the 
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more  inevitable  that  ho  should  ask  himself^  Is  it  sin** 
fal,  or  is  it  not  ?  Mr.  Haldane  asks : 

4  can  be  expected  of  men  who,  instead  of  going  out  of  the 
nioagement  of  the  Society,  have,  contrary  to  their  oicu  convictions, 
yielded  to  the  public  opinion  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
iBd  have  pertinaciously  clung  to  their  places  in  the  Committee  ?  Is 
the  acting  like  men  of  principle 

To  this  question  we  reply :  From  men  who,  though  not 
feeling  their  past  conduct  to  be  either  sinful  or  reprehensible,  in 
giving  away  the  Apocrypha,  yet  deem  it  proper  that  the  voice 
of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Institution  should  govern 
their  future  proceedings,  every  thing  may  be  expected  tnat  is 
at  once  upright  and  conciliatory.  There  is  no  intelligible 
reason— Mr.  Ilaldane  gives  none,  nor  can  he  with  all  his  inge¬ 
nuity  frame  the  shadow  of  a  reason — why  such  men  should  go 
out  of  the  management  of  a  society ;  because  it  cannot  be 
contrary  to  their  convictions,  not  to  give  the  Apocrypha  ;  they 
eive  up  no  one  principle,  but  simply  submit  to  a  restriction  on 
their  proceedings,  which  they  deem  unnecessary,  and  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  injurious.  But  the  case  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  with  an  individual,  if  such  there  be,  who  has  been  for  a 
series  of  years  acting  against  his  convictions,  and  who  now 
ihould  profess  tardily  to  yield,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  to 
hit  own  reproving  conscience.  These  would  be  the  men,  if 
they  existed  in  the  Earl- street  Committee,  we  humbly  submit, 
who  should  go  out,  and  by  a  public  confession  attest  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  repentance. 

Will  Mr.  Haldane  bear  with  us  if,  merely  for  argument's 
I  lake,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  its 
ioimitable  Metrical  Psalter,  we  put  the  Scotch  Psalms  instead 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  suppose  a  Committee  who  should  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  expending  the  funds  of  the  Public  in 
printing  that  book,  after  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  dis- 
leminate  the  Scriptures  only,  without  note  or  comment ;  till  at 
length,  their  conduct  is  called  in  question  as  at  variance  with 
tbeir  own  rules  and  loud  pretensions,  and  some  unreasonable 
penwnt  denounce  the  venerable  composition  itself  as  far  from 
w»objectiouable.  Upon  this,  the  Committee,  instead  of  going 
yield  to  the  public  opinion,  and  consent  to  omit  the  metri- 
^  Psalms,  pertinaciously  clinging  to  their  places.  May  they 
^Mr.  Haldane’s  men  of  principle!  They  would  perhaps  say, 
have  ourselves  no  objection  to  continue  the  practice  which 
abandon  ;  we  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  but  we  think  it  pro- 
P^rto  yield  the  point.  But  what  if  a  member  of  such  a  Com- 
should  say,  1  am  convinced  that  it  was  altogether  sinful 
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for  U8  to  expend  the  public  money  in  such  a  way', 
circulate  such  miserable  do^fjjrel  as  a  translation  of  the  subli^ 
est  compositions  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  and  I  have  altin 
acted  against  my  conscience  in  doing  so?  Would  he  be  ^ 
man  to  deserve  our  contidmce  ? 

Kvery  Church  of  I  jigland  man  deems  it  lawful,  and  in  mill 
cases  advisable,  to  t:ive  away  the  Bible  with  the  Book  ofCoi 
n»on  Braver  annexed.  It,  however,  contrary  to  hisowncoi. 
victions  of  the  lawfulness  of  so  doing,  he  yields  this  point.* 
becoming  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociftr. 
and,  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  consents  to  be  bowi. 
as  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  give  away  the  Bible  only.witk. 
out  the  Braver- Book  annt'xed,  he  ceases,  it  seems,  to  act  lib 
a  man  of  principle  !  Unless  he  hold  it  unlaw  ful  to  give  an? 
the  Brayer-book,  he  ought  on  no  account  to  yield  the  point.* 
to  abstain  from  so  doing, —that  is,  if  he  would  secure  Mr 
lluldane*s  good  opinion,  by  a  becoming  measure  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  (Miristian — obstinacy* 

Mr.  Haldane  only  requires  at  present,  that  Dr.  SteinkopI 
and  *  tijree  fourths*  of  the  Vmy\  street  Committee  should  b 
turned  out  ; — the  reverend  Secretary,  because  somebody k* 
told  .Mr.  ll..  that  he.  Dr.  S.,  said  in  1H21,  that  he  would  ^ 
sign,  if  a  stop  was  |)iit  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypht,- 
the  committee-men,  because  ‘  their  principles,*  soniebotiy^l* 
says,  ‘  are  such  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  th«i 

*  whether  they  circulate  the  pure  Bible  or  the  Bible  andToi 

*  Thumb.*  We  are  wandering  again  from  tlie  main  questioi. 
but  our  readers  will  not  think  it  wrong  if  we  advert  for  a  let 
minutes  to  so  grave  chaiges  as  these,  resting  on  the  threcfoll 
authority  ol  Bohert  Haldane,  Fsq.  and  his  two  London  corree 
pondents,  the  Messrs.  Somebody. 

We  shall  not  pay  Dr.  SteinkojitV  the  ill  compliment  of 
posing  that  he  stands  in  need  of  anv  defence  on  our  part,again< 
the  ungenerous  aspersions  and  haughty  sarcasms  of  b 
present  opponent.  Wherever  Dr.  iSteinkopH  is  known,  tke 
rude  and  supercilious  trea*n»ent  he  here  meets  with,  will  injBR 
only  the  reputation  of  his  assailant.  Not  having  had  anvco®’ 
nuinication  with  Dr.  Steinkopff'  for  some  years,  we  w* 
know,  nor  should  we  care  to  inquire,  whether  he  ever  didmth 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Haldane  says  he  is  ‘  informed ^ 
Dr.  S.  made  five  years  ago,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  b 
asks  :  ‘  \N  hy  has  he  not  resigned  now  ?  Whv  does  he  cling# 

*  ofh<*e  ?*  Dr.  SunnkopH*  inav,  for  any  thing  we  know  toth* 
contrary,  have  entertained  such  an  intention  at  the  limetc^ 
red  to,  and  may  subsequently  have  been  persuaded  to  aband® 
it.  Rut  are  a  man’s  intentions,  deliberate  or  hasty,  wheth# 
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nri^tflv  or  publicly  intimated,  to  be  adduced  on  hearsay  five 
vears  arter,  as  the  ground  of  n  calumnious  charge,  as  if  he  had 
Lllered  a  fidsehood  or  violated  an  engagement?  We  think 
that  Dr.  Sleinkopflf,  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  frightened 
from  his  post  or  to  he  bullied  into  resigning,  would  have  dis- 
covertni  weakness  of  character,  and  thac  he  has  done  well  to 
stand  hv  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Society,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intentions  or  his  wishes.  The  religious  public  will, 
«e  apprehend,  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Hilt  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  Both  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Dr.  Thomson  are  very  anxious  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Stein - 
koptfand  every  other  officer  of  the  Bible  Society  are  influenced 
hv  the  most  sordid  and  disgraceful  motives  in  their  attachment 
to  the  Bible  Society.  The  former  begins  by  insulting  the 
Foreign  Secretary  with  all  the  purse-proud  feeling  of  a  man  of 
wealth. 

'  1  have  moreover  used  some  endeavour#,  as  well  as  Dr.  Stcinkopff, 
to  circulate  the  Word  of  God,  although  /  never  received  any  pecu* 
nltry  aid  from  others  to  assist  me  in  my  journeys  on  the  Continent 
for  tlial  end  ;  nor  do  /  enjoy  a  salary  for  that  purpose.  I  find  no 
fiuli  with  Dr.  SteInknpfFbecause  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  abroad 
ire  defrayed;  but  I  do  blame  him  for  receiving  300/.  a  year  out  of 
ih(Ke  funds  which  are  collected  by  Bible  Societies,  (a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  from  the  poor,)  to  multiply  and  disseminate  copies  of 
the  Bible.  That  subordinate  agents  in  a  society,  who  quit  their  other 
occupations,  and  give  up  their  time  to  its  service,  should  be  remune¬ 
rated  and  supported,  is  equitable  and  necessary.  But  that  pastors  of 
rhurclii^.  who  continue  to  be  such,  not  being  prevented  by  the  time 
they  give  to  the  business  of  the  society  from  doing  the  duty  of  their 
office,  should  accept  of  salaries  from  a  religious  society, — more  espe¬ 
cially  if,  as  I  am  injormed,  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Sleinkopff,  they  have 
I  competency  of  their  own  besides,  appears  very  reprehensible.  This 
mercenary  spirit  seems  to  be  creeping  into  religious  societies  more  and 
more.*  p.  117. 

Dr.  Thomson  follows  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  We  shall 
pve  the  first  three  of  a  string  of  twenty  questions,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  sample. 

*  Qup.s.  Mr.  Hughes;  you  were  at  the  formation  of  the  British 
*wi  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  at  that  period,  you  told  the  public, 
that  tlie  Bible  Society  was,  “  by  circulating  the  Bible  on/y,  to  circu- 
klejrmrr  truth,  pure  religion,  pure  morality,  and  to  offer  the  hungry 
•altitude  the  finest  wheat,  without  tares  and  without  chaff.*'  But 
you  have  since  lent  your  aid  ns  a  Secretary  of  that  very  Society  in 
Peculating  spurious  Bibles  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  thus  in  cir- 
^Iwing  impure  religion  and  impure  morality,  and  mixing  tares  and 

with  the  wheat.  Pray,  what  do  you  receive  for  these  your 
•fr^icfs?  ' 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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*  Ques.  Mr.  Brandram ;  you  are  well  known  to  be  farourAbi 
Apocryphal  circulation ; — you  are  honest,  and  do  not  conc^yn 
predilections  you  are  bold  and  fervent,  and  never  cease  to  advocai 
the  cause  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  The  whole  Committae  n 
aware  of  this,  and  sometimes  wish  you  were  a  little  more  prudesta 
your  declarations.  Pray,  how  much  do  you  get  for  your  beii| 
another  of  the  secretaries  ? 

*  Aws.  Three  hundred  pounds  a-year, 

*  Ques.  Dr.  Steinkopft ;  you  are  the  staunchest  supporter  of  tk 
Apocryphal  proceedings  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  meetings  at£«i. 
street ;  you  have  all  along  pleaded  for  giving  Bibles  on  the  Cootiaea 
in  that  form  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  your  correspooi 
ents  there  ;  and  since  the  famous  resolution  of  November  vIb^ 
was  professed  by  your  Committee,  and  believed  by  your  too  partal 
friends,  to  be  nn  Anti-Apocryphal  resolution,  you  have  publiibedi 
pamphlet,  one  great  object  of  which  is  to  argue  the  necessity  of  gl 
circulating  the  Apocrypha,  and  to  press  upon  us  the  Christian  d«! 
of  doing  so  as  heretofore  !  You  arc  still  another  of  the  sccreUria; 
and  how  much  do  you  receive  for  your  official  work  ? 

*  Ans.  Three  hundred  pounds  a-year* 

To  expose  the  baseness  of  this  malignant  attack,  it  is  osh 
necessary  to  remind  bur  readers,  that,  for  eighteen  yean,  ik 
three  secretaries  of  the  British  and  t'oreign  Bible  Socicti 
acted  gratuitously.  To  charge  such  men  with  being  *  mercenan,' 
is  an  act  of  such  scandalous  injustice,  that  we  confess  alltk 
respect  we  have  hitherto  felt  for  Mr.  Haldane  is  shaken  byki 
mean  and  unworthy  conduct.  He  must  know,  that  his  sUte 
nient  is  altogether  a  disingenuous  one,  to  use  the  roiWwt 
language.  He  knows  that  the  time  which  the  Secretaries gire 
to  the  business  of  the  society,  does  prevent  them  from  occupyiit 
any  stations  that  would  involve  constant  pastoral  labour;  thu 
it  not  only  necessitates  their  residence  near  London,  and  de< 
bars  them  from  accepting  any  offer,  however  eligible,  tbil 
w’ould  remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  their  labours, — butlU 
it  would  he  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  either  a  Uip 
parish  or  a  large  congregation.  He  knows,  therefore,  tbt 
they  are  not  less  entitled  than  the  *  subordinate  agents*  tobi 
equitably  remunerated.  He  knows,  that  the  reverse  of  tk 
mercenary  spirit  which  he  imputes  to  them,  is  the  true 
racter  of  the  men  he  maligns; — that  two  of  the  three  Seertlin® 
served  the  Society  without  fee  or  reward  for  eighteen  yfs*^i 
and  that  the  late  Mr.  Owen  sacrificed  not  only  his  time  aodbi 
best  energies,  hut  his  health  and  life  to  the  service.  He  oigb* 
have  known,  that  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Steinkopff 
hesitated  to  accept  of  the  proffered  salary;  and  intt  tk 
ground  on  which  it  was  resolved  to  annex  a  remuneratios 
the  vacant  oBice  was,  that  its  duties  were  incompatible  vil* 
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mf  clerical  charge  of  a  coDaiderablekind.  To  have  made  one  of 
tbetecretaryships  stipendiary,  while  the  others  continued  hono* 
rtry,  would  have  been  in  every  point  of  view  invidious  ;  and 
on  this  account,  it  was  resolved  to  annex,  no  excessive,  but  an 
honourable  and  equitable  remuneration  to  the  three.  All  this 
is  matter,  not  of  gossip  or  hearsay,  but  of  notorious  fact. 
The  boast,  coming  from  a  man  of  opulence,  that  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  pecuniary  aid  to  assist  him  in  his  journeys,  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  gratuitous  labotirs  of  eighteen  years 
on  the  part  of  either  Mr.  Hughes  or  his  colleague,  becomes 
irorse  than  ridiculous  :  it  is  heartless  and  contemptible.  The 
most  malignant  enemy  of  the  Bible  Society,  let  him  have 
been  Papist  or  infidel,  never  brought  a  viler  charge  against 
the  Institution,  than  that  of  mercenary  motives  as  applied  to 
individuals  who  have  been  from  the  first  identified  with  either 
the  foundation  or  the  prominent  management  of  the*  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane's  conduct  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  injure  the  private  reputation  of  men 
whose  disinterestedness  has  been  less  ostentatiously  displayed 
than  his  own,  and,  through  them,  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

What,  it  might  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Apocrypha?  Did  either  the  Secretaries  or  the 
Mibordiuate  agents  *  gcf’  any  thing  by  concurring  in  its  circu¬ 
lation?  Did  their  salaries  hinge  upon  the  point  which  has 
excited  so  much  controversy  ?  Had  they  any  private  interest 
at  atakc  ?  No,  and  for  upwards  of  three  years  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  salaries  without  rebuke  or  protest  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends ;  and  so  they  might  have  done  to 
the  end  of  their  days,  had  not  his  vindictive  spleen  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  their  non-compliance  with  his  extravagant  requisitions. 
And  now,  in  the  twenty^third  year  of  Mr.  Hughes's  secrctary- 
ahip  and  that  of  his  foreign  colleague,  the  ‘  discovery  is  made,' 
that  tliey  are  mean,  mercenary  men,  who  would  not  *  shut 

*  the  doors  or  kindle  a  fire  on  the  altar  for  nought that  all 
their  pretended  zeal  has  been  hollow,  and  their  labours  a  farce ; 
that  they  are  paid  from  the  heart-wrung  contributions  of  the 
poor,  for  *  reclining  on  ottomans  in  Earl-street,  reading  the 

*  newspaper,  and  taking  snuff  !* 

But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  almost  every  charge 
•hich  either  Mr.  Haldane  or  Dr.  Thomson  has  brought  for- 
'•nrd  against  the  Institution,  they  have  been  anticipated  by 
•ome  undisguised  enemy  of  the  Bible  cause,  and  more 
specially  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris  and  Mr.  Spry.  It  will  be 
I**  *^^ollection  of  our  readers,  that  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting  the  Earl-street  Institution  was  more  especially made 
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the  grouiid  of  the  charge  of  *  dishonesty.’  *  breach  of 

•  extortion,*  &c.,  in  a  memorable  Letter  addressed  to  tht  E«i 
of  Liverpool,  which  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schole(ie|it.« 
Mr.  Norris  asserted,  that  the  management  expenditure  of tW 
Bible  Society  in  one  year,  compared  with  that  of  the  Christiii 
Knowledge  Society,  was  ‘  considerably  above  three  to  one, 

V  created  chiefly  by  the  heavy  charge  incurred  by  the  poh 

•  tentoiis  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  agitation*  The  ficti 
opposed  to  this  assertion  were  :  l.That  the  whole  expeni«o( 
visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  within  the  year  was  £719,  while 
the  contributions  raised  within  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£53,314,  the  exj»enses  being  something  more  than  IJ  percent 
upon  the  whole.  2.  That,  deducting  the  expenses  of  the(i^ 
pository  and  (he  extra  charges  attendant  on  the  Socifty’i 
foreign  operations,  tlie  management  expenditure  was  not  nbotf 
double  that  of  the  Bartlett’s  Building’s  Society,  its  incooK 
being  also  nearly  double. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  goes  beyond  Mr.  Norris,  charging  the 
Coininiltee  with  expending  £8000  a  year  in  salaries,  ‘  gri* 

*  tiiities,  /?W /wrw//Mrf,  &c.  &c.  ifcc.  Sec.  all  for  converting  the 

*  British  and  Foreign  -  Bible  Society  into  the  British. and 
‘.Foreign  Bible  and  Apocrypha  Society,  and  upholding  the 

*  mere  rramework*  of  the  Institution.  .  VVe  know  not  on  wbsl 
document  he  founds  this  false  allegation  ;  but  we  presume  tbit 
(he  Cash  account  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1825,  muit 
be  what  he  refers  to.  In  that  year,  the  Society’s  net  piy- 
inents,  independently  of  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills,  &C., 
was  £04,044  ;  the  receipts  were  £93,285.  On  the  payment  side, 
the  cost  and  charges  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  or 
purchased,  and  the  sums  voted  to  F'oreign  Bible  Socieliei, 
(he  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Serainpore  Missionariei, 
amounted  to  £86,824  ;  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and 

•  foreign  agents  amounted  to  £3052  ;+  and  the  expenses  of  the 
depository,  insurance,  repairs,  poundage  in  collecting,  aod 
general  disbursements  were  £4168.  About  one  fourth  of  the 

•  See  Eclec.  Rev.  Jan.  1823. 

f  To  this,  Dr.  Thomson  may  contend,  should  be  added  rf5IO 
paid  to  the  Rev.  Leander  Van  Ess  and  Professor  Kietfer  for  their 
ihblical  labours,  which  is  included  in  the  above  sum  of  iC86,M4,  M 
|>roperly  belonging  to  the  ‘  cost  and  charge  of  Bibles  and  Testamet® 

•  printed  and  purchased  on  the  Continent,’  See.  But  the  sum  votid 
to  the  Serauqiore  Translators  stands  on  the  same  footing.  Tht 
addition  of  these  two  *  salaries*  would  not  affect  our  statement,  .as  it 
would  leave  the  home  management  expenditure  as  it  stands,  and  tht 
total  expenditure  would  still  be  only  a  trifle  above  7\  per  cent. 
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(•tur  item  (£970)  arose  from  travelling  expenses  in  forming, 
iidinz.  and  visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
tnd  Wales  ;  the  contributions,  from  which,  within  the  year, 
iraounted  to  £37,475,  being  an  expense  incurred  of  about  2^ 
percent.;  a  sort  of  poundage  w^hich  will  not  be  thought  a 
furious  or  unnecessary  drawback.  The  total  expenses  of 
raanacement,  including  £443  repairs,  and  £544  insurance  from 
sea  risk  and  hre,  was  £7220,  or,  deducting  the  above  two 
ileras,  which  properly  form  no  part  of  the  management  ex¬ 
penditure,  £6233,  on  a  net  expenditure  of  £H6,824,  being 
considerubly  less  than  H  per  cent,  on  the  whole.  Of  this 
£6233,  upwards  of  a  £1000  was  paid  to  foreign  agents ;  the 
travelling  expenses  form  nearly  another  £1000;  so  that  the 
home  management  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  travelling 
expenses,  come  within  Jive  per  cent,  on  the  net  payments. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  includes  the  whole  annual 
expense  of  tiie  Depository,  containing  a*  stock  which,  we 
believe,  has  at  times  amounted  to  £80,000,  we  think  that  the 
Public  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider  this  management* 
charge  as  very  extravagant.  As  to  the  charges  for  \tine  J'urni^ 

*  ture,  domestic  expenses,  gratuities,’  &c.,  our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  they  exist  only  in  Dr.  Thomson’s  pages, — that 
they  are  apocryphal  additions ;  and  we  have  sufficiently  shewn 
how  much  credit  is  due  to  his  round  assertion,  that  the  total 
expenses  amount  annually  to  £8000,  when,  including  foreign 
agencies,  they  have  not  exceeded  three  fourths  of  that  sum  on 
HO  large  an  expenditure.  We  shall  have  no  objection  to  see 
the  management  expenditure  reduced,  provided,  that  it  be  not 
(he  result  of  what  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  so 
anxious  to  see  consummated,  namely,  such  a  contraction  of 
the  sphere  of  its  foreign  operations  as  shall  supersede  the 
necessity  of  either  a  foreign  secretary  or  any  Continental 
agents. 

As  to  the  question  of  salaries,  however,  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Haldane  admits  it  to 
^  quite  equitable  and  necessary,  that  *  subordinate  agents 

*  should  be  remunerated  and  supported ;’.  he  only  objects  to 
(he  salaries  of  the  reverend  Secretaries  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  pluralists.  Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  says  :  •  We 

*  do  not  sav  that  their  salaries  are  too  large,  considering  the 

*  nature  of  their  functions  and  the  responsibility  of  their 

*  situation,  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  too  small.* 

if  they  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  we  should 
>magine  that  they  must  be  pretty  near  an  eouitable  medium. 
9r.  Thomson  only  wonders  that  London  should  not  afford 
(hree  idle  men  who  would  undertake  the  office  for  nothing. 
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And  certainly  if  the  Secretaries  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
recline  on  ottomans,  read  the  newspaper,  and  take  snuff,  their 
places  might  easily  be  supplied.  But,  continues  the  reverend 
Libeller,— 

*  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  unqualified  praises  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
banker,  vmo  acts  as  Treasurer,  all  the  officers  throughout  its  wide 
establishment  have  large  remunerations.  With  that  solitary  excep¬ 
tion,  there  is  not  a  labour  of  love  in  any  one  of  its  departments !  Its 
object  is  characterised  by  the  purest  and  most  divine  benevolence : 
Mr.  Conder  calls  it  **  the  noblest  institution  which  God  has  ever  been 
pleased  to  raise  up  and  to  honour.*’  Men  of  every  rank  and  cha¬ 
racter  and  condition  have  united  in  extolling  it  as  worthy  of  universal 
support,  and  calling  for  the  most  disinterested  sacrifices ;  and  yet, 
none  of  its  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  work  with¬ 
out  genteel  wages !  1 ! 

Whether  the  vice-presidents  of  a  Society  are,  or  are  not,  its 
‘  officers/  and  the  committee  its  ‘  servants/  we  leave  our 
readers  to  determine.  From  the  language  of  the  Third  Edin¬ 
burgh  Statement,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  latter  were 
not  only  servants,  but  mere  hirelings,  or  at  least  stipendiaries ; 
for  the  Writer  talks  of  ‘  distnissing*  them  ‘  from  the  service  of 
•  the  Society.’  It  is  only,  however,  by  denying  that  the  Vice 
Presidents,  Librarian,  and  Committee  are  eit^ier  officers  or 
servants,  that  Dr.  Thomson  can  escape  from  the  disgrace  of 
having  printed  a  gross  falsehood.  Nor  will'  this  distinction 
avail  nim  much.  All  the  force  of  his  sarcasm  turns  upon  the 
supposition  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  who  are 
engaged  in  *  working*  on  behalf  of  the  Society  have  genteel 
wages  for  it.  That  the  Committee  are  working  men, — that 
thetr  labours  ore  not  small, — that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  Society  must  of  necessity  be  conducted 
by  their  gratuitous  labours,  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Society  can  require  to  be  informed.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  else  than  a  ^  labour  of  love’  theirs  has  been. 
Besides  the  Earl-street  Committee,  many  clergymen  and 
others  have  laboured  unweariedly  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
—have  undertaken  distant  journeys  in  the  cause,  or  have 
assisted  its  secretaries  at  home,  without  the  slightest  remune¬ 
ration.  What  has  their  labour  been  but  a  labour  of  love  ? 
Dr.  Thomson,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  speak  of  the  Enrl- 
Btreet  Conmiittee  here,  but  of  the  Bible  Society  at  large,  as  if 
the  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  were  not  wholly 
conducted  by  gratuitous  officers— except  tnat  it  is  not  our  con¬ 
cern  to  answer  for  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  What  then  is  it 
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that  the  public  are  expected  '  scarcely  to  believe  ?*  It  is  this  ; 
—that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  employs  a  num* 
her  of  individuals  in  the  capacities  of  assistant  secretaries^ 
accountants,  clerks,  depositary,  warehousemen,  and  porters, 
who  are  all  remunerated  for  their  labour,  which,  Mr.  Haldane 
says,  is  equitable  and  necessary ; — and  further,  that  tlie  three 
Secretaries,  two  of  them  after  having  given  their  gratuitous 
services  for  eighteen  years, — have,  for  the  past  three  years, 
been  receiving  a  salary  which.  Dr.  Thomson  admits,  is  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small  ; — the  public,  it  seems,  will  scarcely 
believe  all  this,  although  these  sums  have  regularly  appeared 
in  the  Cash  account  of  every  Report,  and  no  subscriber,  there¬ 
fore,  can  be  unaware  of  the  fact !  The  public  will  have  more 
occasion  to  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Thomson  should  now  bring 
this  forward  as  an  original .  discovery.  It  reminds  ua  of  the 
astonishment  of  a  child  on  being  first  informed  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  paid  for  preaching,  which  he  had  innocently  supposed 
to  be  a  *  labour  of  love.*  And  is  the  clerk  paid  too?  And  the 
pew-opener?  Why,  then  they  all  have  wages  ! 

The  ‘  noblest  of  institutions’  must  be  allowed,  we  conceive, 
to  occupy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  elevation  that  it  did  ;  but  a 
more  serious  charge  is  behind.  The  three  Secretaries  might 
be  mere  mercenaries  and  hirelings,  and  yet,  the  motives  and 
principles  of  the  Committee  be  irreproveable.  But  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  three  fourths  of  them,  w*e  are  told,  *  are  such,  that  it  is 

*  a  matter  of  indifference  with  them,  whether  they  circulate  the 

•  Bible  or  the  Bible  and  Tom  Thumb.*  Of  course  we  are  to 
understand  Mr.  Haldane  as  meaning  to  affirm  his  belief,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  bind  them  up  together  and  to  give  away  the 
Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Tom  Thumb. 
One  of  them  is  stated  to  have  said  so.  Why  the  individual’s 
name  is  concealed,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  Mr.  Haldane  too 
is  afraid  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Surely  no  misplaced  ten¬ 
derness  towards  the  culprit  can  have  led  him,  by  concealing 
the  name,  to  render  twenty-three  gentlemen  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  the  offender.  But,  indeed,  if  the  principles 
of  three  fourths  of  the  Committee  are  the  same,  the  spokes¬ 
man  would  seem  only  to  be  the  more  frank  and  honest  man  of 
his  party.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Haldane,  giving  ear 
to  such  silly  falsehoods,  should  deem  it  high  time  that  Uiese 
men  of  no  principle  should  •  go  out.*  We  must  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  however,  that  a  man  who  prints  a  calumny 
on  the  faith  of  a  hearsay  of  this  kind,  would  not,  in  any  libel 
cause,  be  distinguished  from  the  inventor  of  the  slander.  If 
Mr.  Haldane  had  said,  that,  according  to  his  own  view  of  the 
principle  on  which  the'Circulation  ol*  the  Apocrypha  is  defend 
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e<ly  it  would  leave  persons  at  liberty  to  circulate  the  Bible 
and  Tom  Thumb, — he  would  have  shewn  that  he  misunderstood 
their  principle,  but  still,  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  express 
such  an  opinion.  This,  however,  he  has  not  done,  but  has  im¬ 
puted  to  three-fourths  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  a  sentiment 
which  they  would  indignantly  disclaim,  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  hold,  and  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  ascribed  to 
tlieni,  not  only  without  proof,  but  without  having  before  his 
eyes  the  ninth  commandment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
in  this  gentlemHn*s  behalf,  that  he  has  unfortunately  taken  up 
the  idea,  that  the  Bible  Society  itself  is  a  very  unwise  and  ill 
constituted  institution,  its  Secretaries  men  of  suspicious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  its  Committee  very  unprincipled  men.  Had  Mr. 
Haldane's  opinion  been,  distinctly  known  from  the  first,  we 
imagine  that  it  would  have  given  a  somewhat  different  com¬ 
plexion  to  the  dispute  with  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  With 
regard  to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the  No 
Apocrypha  cry,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  'actuated  by  no 
latent  hostility  to  the  Society,  but  by  a  jealousy  which  we 
cannot  but  respect,  while  we  regard  it  as  ill  informed,  respect¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  But  let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves  whether,  putting  the  Apocrypha  apart, 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane  can  be  considered  as  a  friend  of  the 
Cause.  The  following  is  a  brief  catalogue  of  his  objections  to 
the  institution  and  its  Directors. 

1.  He  objects  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society,  as 
resulting  from  ‘  im  error,'  and  therefore,  naturally  enough,  he 
would  wish  to  see  it  dissolved.  He  quarrels  with  that  which 
has  hitherto  l>een  deemed  one  of  its  most  admirable  features, 
its  unity  and  comprehensiveness. 

•  1  am  convinced  that  it  was  an  error  to  erect  one  Society  as  the 
only  medium  of  the  operations  of  all  the  Christians  in  Britain  for  this 
purpose.  The  idea  so  prevalent,  that  whatever  has  for  its  object  the 
diffuiiion  of  Divine  truth  throughout  the  world,  will  be  conducted  to 
the  best  advantage  by  a  single  great  Society,  does  not  appear  to  be 

well  founded . Certain  advantages  have  undoubtedly  attended  the 

nlao,  and,  were  human  nature  perfect,  it  might  be  in  all  respects  the 
best ;  just  as,  if  angels  were  our  rulers,  the  most  despotic  power  would 
best  attain  the  ends  of  civil  government.  But,  if  certain  advantages 
have  attended  this  arrangement,  it  has  also  been  accompanied  with 
most  serious  disadvantages.*  p.  22. 

In  this  objection,  Mr.  Haldane  has  the  merit  of  singularity. 
The  early  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  alleged,  that  owe  society 
was  enough,  and  that  therefore  the  new  institution  was  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society.  Mr.  Haldane. 
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deprecate#  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  *  mono* 

•  poly  •/  forgetting,  or  wishing  his  readers  to  forget,  that  the 
most  formidable  objection  it  has  had  to  encounter,  is  that  of 
rivalry.  If  it  was  an  error,  •  to  erect  one  society  of  this  kind/ 
instead  of  two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  dozen,  tne  fault  surely 
Ciinnot  lie  at  their  door  who  founded  this  one.  but  at  theirs 
who  did  not  erect  others.  How  then  came  Mr.  Haldane  to  re¬ 
main  so  long  quiescent  without  taking  any  steps  to  expose  or 
to  remedy  the  error?  The  Bible  Society,  however,  is  itol  the 
sole  depository  of  Bibles  to  be  issued  to  foreign  countries,  nor 
is  it  rightly  described  as  a  single  great  society.  It  is  only  the 
parent  or  sister  of  an  assemblage  of  societies,  domestic  and 
foreign,  with  which  it  is  at  once  in  combination  and  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  every  advantage  of  check  and  stimulus  is  obtained  by 
this  means,  that  could  be  realized  by  half-a-dozen  hostile  and 
jarring  establishments.  In  fact,  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society 
is  not  an  auxiliary,  but  a  distinct  Society  ;  and  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society  has  acted  not  less  independently  of  the  Parent 
Institution.  Of  the  benefit  arising  from  this  separate  operation, 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  ignorant.  This,  however,  is  quite 
clear,  that  the  constitution  of  a  society  uniting  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  members  of  different  communions,  secures  all  the  advan* 
tages  that  Mr.  Haldane  would  propose  by  his  plan  of  sectarian' 
subdivision.  But,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  is  clear' 
that  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Society  is  the  real  object  of  his 
repugnance.  Union  is,  with  him,  compromise.  He  never  has 
acted  long  together  with  persons  differing  in  religious  opinion 
from  himself,  and  his  new  alliance  with  Dr.  Thomson  will  be 
as  shortlived  as  it  is  portentous.  He  tries  to  find  reasons  for 
his  antipathy  to  an  Institution  which  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
to  unite  all  the  friends  of  religion  in  one  great  cause,  than  any 
society  that  ever  existed. — to  justify  to  his  own  conscience  and 
to  the  world  his  being  found  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies  ;  but 
those  reasons  are  mere  ^fter-thoughts  which  betray  by  their 
weakness  the  badness  of  his  cause.  He  knows  not,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  what  spirit  he  is  of. 

2.  It  is  not  merely  with  the  Society  as  being  one, — *  a  single 
*  great  Society,’  a  glorious  monopoly,  that  he  is  offended,  but 
with  its  admitting  of  the  co-operation  of  persons  of  different' 
communions  in  circulating  the  Scriptures.  Were  there  ten 
Bible  Societies  working  together  in  full  operation  and  counter¬ 
operation,  this  would  not  mitigate  the  evil  in  his  view,  were 
the  Bibles  *  delivered  to  the  people’  by  *  unqualified  persons/ 
On  this  ground  he  avowedly  rests  his  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  whole  foreign  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  until  now.  The  exclusion  of  the  Apocry- 
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pha  would  not  lo  the  lightest  degree  atfect  this  his  main  olv 
jectiou  against  the  Society.  Here,  as  we  have  shewn  in  a 
former  arUcle,  he  but  adopts  and  reiterates  the  stale  objection 
of  the  Papists,  and  of  the  Protestant  High-churchman, 
against  giving  tlie  Scriptures  to  the  people  through  unautho¬ 
rized  hands.  Mr.  Haldane  would  not  let  an  Arian  sit  on  a 
committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  suHer  the  Bible  to  reach  the 
community  through  so  polluted  a  medium.  Mr.  Sikes  makes 
the  same  objection  to  its  passing  through  the  hands  of  Calvi¬ 
nists  or  Quakers.  The  Church  of  Rome  forbids  its  members 
to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  at  the  hand  of  any  Protestant. 
Thus,  in  diti'erent  ways,  a  misguided  or  pretended  reverence  for 
the  word  of  God  is  made  the  plea  for  closing  the  channels  of 
distribution.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  class  Mr.  Haldane 
with  the  men  whose  arguments  and  almost  language  on  this 
point  he  has  borrowed.  His  principle,  however,  though  in  his 
nauds  it  assumes  a  more  specious  guise,  is  the  same  as  theirs ; 
namely,  that  the  Bible  given  by  a  Dissenter  will  induce  schism, 
by  a  Protestant,  will  promote  heresy,  by  a  Socinian,  will  teach 
Sociniauism ;  that  it  becomes  vitiated  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  a  mysterious  intluence  following  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  donor  to  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  Hence,  the 
danger  and  criminality  of  co-operating  in  the  distribution  of 
the  word  of  God,  with  any  persons  whose  sentiments  toe  judge 
heretical  or  schismatic.  Such  sentiments  as  these,  when  first 
urged  by  the  early  adversaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  alike  intolerant  and  presumptuous.  Intolerant,  for 
they  go  to  the  extent  of  erecting  every  similar  association 
into  a  tribunal  of  character,  instituting  a  religious  test  as  a  qua- 
lihcatiou  for  the  lowest  act  of  Christian  charity,  and  rendering 
all  extensive  co-operation  impossible.  Presumptuous,  for  it  is 
implied  that  tlie  Bible  requires  a  safeguard  ;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  trusted  to  speak  for  itself,  but  must  be  subjected,  like  goods 
imported  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  to  a  sort  of  quarantine^ 
Dr.  Wordswortli  objected  to  the  novel  union  and  combination 
of  churchmen  and  dissenters.  He  would  cordially  allow  of 
such  a  co-operation  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  charities  of  life, 
but  would  not  admit  it  in  any  religious  concerns.  The  answer 
made  to  his  objection  was  this.  *  The  question  is  simply, 

*  whetlier  the  application  of  this  rule  should  include  the  circu- 

*  lation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  ordinary  duties  and  chari¬ 
ties  of  life,  or  among  such  of  its  concerns  as  are  strictly  reli- 

'  gious.  We  think  this  question  is  answered  by  deciding, 
^  whether  a  co-operation  for  this  purpose  involves  auy  compro- 

*  mUe  of  principle.  The  limitation  of  a  rule  is  to  be  ascer- 

*  tained  by  the  reason  of  tlie  rule.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
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*  may  and  ebonld  <  cooperate  without  reference  to  their  die- 
<  agreement  in  religious  opinions,  so  far  as  those  opinions  are 
'  not  concerned.  Religious  parties  disagree  in  their  explaoa* 

*  tions  of  the  Bible  :  they  cannot  co-operate  here,  without  dis- 

*  sention  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the 

*  other ;  here  they  should  not  co-operate.  They  agree  upon 

*  the  duty  of  circulating  the  Bible  :  nere  there  is  no  room  for 

*  dispute  or  compromise :  here  they  should  co-operate.’* 

Tne  differences  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  con¬ 
fessedly  far  less  essential  than  those  which  distinguish  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  the  Protestant  Church  from  the 
Romanists  or  the  Neologists  of  theContinent.  But,  if  co-operation 
in  circulating  the  word  of  God  involve  a  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  the  one  case,  it  involves  it  in  the  other :  the  only  difference 
would  lie  in  the  degree,  the  more  or  the  leas  that  is  compro¬ 
mised.  The  smallest  surrender  of  principle,  however,  the  least 
departure  from  integrity,  will  be  viewed  by  the  Christian  as  not 
less  indefensible  than  the  commission  of  the  grossest  delin- 
c^uency.  If  to  co-operate  with  a  Socinian  in  circulating  the 
scriptures  be  a  sin.  Dr.  Wordsworth  was  perfectly  right  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  co-operate  with  a  Dissenter :  ne  would,  with  his 
views,  have  incurred  criminality  by  the  compromise.  If  it  be 
wrong  to  co-operate  with  a  Papist,  for  the  like  object,  it  must 
be  wrong  for  the  Episcopalian  to  coalesce  with  the  Quaker,  the 
Presbyterian  with  the  Sandemanian,  the  Calvinist  with  the 
Wesleyan.  And  if  they  must  not  unite  in  this  great  charity, 
the  distribution  of  the  common  charter  of  salvation,  the  laws 
of  Heaven  and  the  offers  and  promises  of  Divine  mercy,  neither 
can  they,  it  seems  to  us,  consistently  or  safely  unite  in  any 
other  schemes  of  charity  or  benevolence,— in  the  erection  of 
schools  or  hospitals,  or  in  the  work  of  legislation.  But  wraiv* 
ing  this;  the  present  question  is  not,  whether  Dr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Haldane  are  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  the  principle 
OQ  which  the  Bible  Society  was  founded,  and  on  which  its 
practice  has  uniformly  been  defended,  be  not  as  we  have  stated. 
Of  this  fact,  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  reference  to 
the  pamphlets  which  appeared  on  the  subject.  Such  being  the 
case,  with  what  fairness  or  decency  can  a  gentleman  come  for¬ 
ward  at  the  end  of  three  and  twenty  years,  to  arraign  the  Socie^ 
for  a  line  of  conduct  which  it  has  pursued  from  the  first,  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  known  principles?  If  Mr.  Haldane 
disapproved  of  the  Society,  he  was  at  liberty  peaceably  to* 
withdraw  ;  but  his  present  attack  upon  Dr.  Steinkopff,  as  if  he 
and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  more  especially,  had  been  clandestinely 
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ljui  U^AcbttrouAly  linking  theUM^^iveii  with  all  tha  iiiAdeU  of  tho 
Coutineiit.  ia  m  Hugrani  a  piece  of  miarepresentation,  ao  groea 
a.  perveraioii  of  truth,  and  so  cruel  a  defamation,  that  it  is  grie- 
voua  to  think  any  good  man  should  be  in  this  instance  the  ac- 
cuaer  of  hia  brethren. 

The  Apocrypha  serves  very  well  for  a  watchword.  — a  topic 
to  fall  back  upon;  but  the  greater  jiart  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  pam¬ 
phlet  is  occupied  with  other  matter, — with  attacking  the  Bible 
Society’s  versions,  cnticising  their  reports,  and  deftming  their 
agents  and  correspondents.  When  the  distribution  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  referred  to,  it  is  to  supply  fresh  scope  for  invec¬ 
tive.  Ihus,  lit  page  1()8. 

*  'Hie  question  still  returns— >I8  it  lawful  to  send  the  Apocrypha 

with  the  Bible  ?  This  question  Dr.  Steinkopif  is  careful  not  to 
iliscuM.  IHit  if  this  is  not  lawful,  then  it  cannot  be  a  prudent  and 
honest  means  of  conciliation,  but  cunning,  deceitful,  and  fenavisk 
mauagemcuu’  * 

Take  that,  Dr.  Steiukopft  ! — But  what  has  the  Apocrypha  to 
do  with  the  following  passage,  which  our  readers  may  possibly 
suspect  to  have  been  copied  from  the  John  Bull  Newspaper  ? 

*  When  a  Bible  Society  is  to  be  formed  at  a  certain  place,  under 
the  **  fostering  care  of  the  Parent  Society,”  a  general  meeting  is 
summoned  hy  handbills  aHixed  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  at 
which  the  principal  nobleman,  or  person  highest  in  rank  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  requested  to  take  the  chair;  no  matter  what  his  moral, 
not  to  speak  of  his  religious,  character  may  be.  What  will  be  the 
fruits  of  tills  system  may  easily  be  foreseen.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  must  distinguish^  i^residents  of  Bible  Societies,  whose 
names  I  have  uow  before  me,  and  whose  characters,  as  follows,  are 
well  known  ; — Lord  -  is  an  avowed  Socinian,  and  was  a  very 
dissipated  character  in  early  life :  he  is,  however,  a  great  friend  to 
religious  liberty,  and  never  laughs  at  religion,  which  liis  wife  does 

constantly.  1  he  Earl  of - ,  who  has  tigured  in  those  notorious 

memoirs  which  have  lately  made  so  much  noise.  The  Duke 

of  -  is  a  gambler.  Mr.  C — —  is  generally  believed  to  be 

an  inffdel.  The  Earl  of  - ’s  family  are  notorious  for  their 

desperate  proffigacy.  The  Duke  of  —  is  perhaps  as  bitter  an 

enemy  of  Christianity  as  ever  lived.  The  Duke  of - is  well 

known,  and  disbelieves  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  in  short,*  is  a 

(jermau  Neulogian.  Lord  - - is  a  man  who  used  to  ride  at  races 

occasionally.  The  Marquis  of - is  too  notorious  to  need  to  be 

mentioned.  Viscount -  is  a  man  notorious  tor  his  outrageous 

prudigacy,  accu»ed  of - ,  and  was  once  in.  custody  for  this  crime, 

a  great  encourager  of  boxing,  prise-hghting,  6cc.  This  man  presided 
at  a  Bible-mecting  in  the  west  of  England,  and  made  a  speech  which 
contained  fomc  very  pious  sentiments.  The  people  (at  least  those 
who  did  not  know  him)  were  delighted.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
he  was  heard  to  call  over  the  stair  to  a  friend,— Did  you  hear  how 
nicely  I  diddled  the  Saints  P*  These  are  a  few  of  the  truly  enlight* 
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Hwd  tfiil  Mpectiible  ponoM,*’  prtsidmu  ^  Um  D>Me  Sooiebet  gol 
ap  bj  tb«  rareni  Sockljr/*  Had  pbcad  uodar  ita  ^  foatarmycaaa?** 

pp«lld^li. 

This  diagraceful  paaaage  ia  followed  by  an  extract  from  a 
newspaper*  in  which  Lord  George  Cavendi8h*a  haying  preaided 
at  a  Bible  meeting*  mentioned  as  the  sprmptom  of  an  approach* 
ing  election,  loe  Newspaper-Editor  a  comment*  wnicb  Mr. 
Haldane  deems  very  just  and  pointed*  ia  :  *  We  blame  not  Lord 

*  George*  but  we  do  blame  ifu  sainii**  But  *  the  most  severe* 

*  bicausf!  the  moni  juii  reproof  that  perhaps  ever  was  given  to  a 

*  Society  calling  itself  religious/  Mr*  Haldane  thinks*  was  the 
letter  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Newspapers*  par* 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Orford*  in  answer  to  an 
application  made  to  him  to  become  a  president  of  the  Norwich 
Bible  Society.  The  letter  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fabrication* 
and  we  have  understood  that  no  such  letter  was  ever  received 
by  the  gentleman  who  made  the  application.  It  is  not  very 
aedible*  that  his  Lordship  would  avow  that  his  character  was 
infamous*  or  that  he  would  pretend  to  be  annoyed  by  having  to 
communicate  with  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  county*  with 
whom  he  must  often  have  come  into  contact*  Could  we  sup* 
pose  that  Lord  Orford  himself  drew  up  the  letter  as  a  news* 
paper  squib  upon  *  the  saints/  it  would  place  his  character  in 
no  very  creditable  light;  but  it  would  not  prove  that  Mr*  Gur¬ 
ney*  in  making  the  proposal  to  his  Lordship*  had  gpven  any 
just  *  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme*’  We 
should  have  imagined— and  here  we  confess  we  are  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Haldane — that  any  magistrate  or  legislator  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country*  might  without  offence  have  been  called  upon  to 
sanction  the  public  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are 
Quite  sure  that  the  Writer  of  that  letter*  if  as  unfit  as  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be*  to  give  even  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  sucn  an 
institution*  must  be  very  unfit  to  discharge  his  political  duties. 
And  he  would  have  been  a  very  weak  as  well  as  a  profligate  iDaD« 
to  impute  to  hypocrisy  or  any  sinister  motive*  an  application 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  grounded  on  his  local  station  and 
infiaence*  not  on  bis  religious  character.  Yet»  Mr.  Haldane 
terms  this  letter  a  just  reproof— a  reproof  upon  the  British  and 
Foreigo  Bible  Society  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  newspaper 
paragraphs*  he  invokes  the  ruin  of  the  Inatitutioo*  unless  it  shall 
sdopt  another  mode  of  procedure  ! 

If*  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  be  meant  its 
Secretaries  and  the  Earl-street  Committee*  it  mirtt  be  thought 
that  they  were  respousible  only  for  the  character  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Parent  Institution.  It  is  not  true*  that  the  local  patronage 
of  the  various  auxiliary  Societies  is  by  the  agetttaof 
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*  Uh^  Pareot  Societv/  Tlie  Eari'-street  Committee  have  ae 
power  to  interfere  with  the  local  committees  in  .this  respe^ 
Unleaa,  therefore,  Mr.  Haldane’s  libellous  catalogue  is  meant  to 
include  some  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  itself,  he  and  the  newspapers  are  chargeable  with 
^▼ross  unfairness,  'fhe  Editor  of  the  newspaper,  who,  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  Saints,  was  labouring  in  his  vocation,  may-  be  supposed 
to  have  been  alike  careless  and  is^norant  of  the  distinction  ;  hut 
Mr.  Haldane  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
these  societies :  he  knows  that  they  are  under  as  distinct  ami 
independent  luanageiueiit  as  the  Edinburgh  Committee  itself. 

The  application  made  to  Lord  O — — ,  or  to  the  Duke  of - , 

or  to  Mr.  C — — ,  luay  have  been  injudicious  ;  for  we  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  be  a  serious  misdemeamour ;  but  still,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ouglit  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
acts  over  which  it  has  no  control.  The  reproof,  as  regards 
them,  is  pointless. 

Bui  Mr.  Haldane  may  allege,  that  his  objections  are  against 
the  system  of  inviting  any  but  men  of  decided  piety  to  coun¬ 
tenance  *  a  Society  tailing  itself  religious.’  This  he  seems  to 
think  very  wicked.  I5ut  what  does  he  mean  by  a  ‘  religious 
*  Society  I’  The  Bible  Society  has  a  specific  object,  to  which, 
apart  from  all  theological  atui  political  distinctions,  it  confines 
iuelf,— Uie  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tliis  object, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  religious  one,  is  one  which  any 
man  of  general  benevolence,  believing  in  the  truth  of  theC^iris- 
tian  Religion,  and  in  its  tendency  to  advance  the  temporal  an 
well  as  tile  eternal  welfare  of  man,  may  be  anxious  to  promote.' 
It  is  not  more  peculiarly  a  religious  object  than  many  which 
come  within  the  province  of  legislation  and  magistracy.  Where 
then  is  the  Impropiiety  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  any  claw 
or  description  of  persons,  or  of  securing  for  such  a  Society  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  goveriimeut,  the  local  magistracy,  and 
the  aristocracy  f 

The  Bible  Society  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  not  a  theo¬ 
logical  iiistitulion,  not  a  Propaganda  College.  If  it  were,  it  might 
be  proper  that  its  Committee  should  take  orders,  and  all  iti 
members  sign  the  Thirty-nine  articles,  or  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  or  at  least  give  in  a  coofession  of  faith.  The  words 
'  religious  society  ’  are  associated  naturally  enough,  in  Mr. 
Haldane’s  mind,  with  a  train  of  ideas  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  the  strict  commuuiou  of  the  Scotch  Baptists. 
But  a  Bible  Society  Committee  must  be,  we  conceive,  of  a  less 
sacred  character.  FhougU  its  object  partakes  of  a  religious 
nature,  its  busine^  is  purely  secular  ^  as  much  so  as  that  of  a 
town  council  or  ol  a  ho!»pilal  board.  The  cjuabUous  that  coma 
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before  it  are  of  a  commercial,  not  of  a  theoloincal  kmd :  they 
reipect  wafa  and  meana,  collectiona  and  {^nta,  tranalatin^  and 
printing.  The  moment  the  Committee  enter  upon  queationa  of 
doctrine  or  eccleaiaatical  polity,  they  exceed  their  province,  and 
violate  the  compact  by  which  they  atand  pled$;ed  to  the  various 
communions  ot  Protestantism,  not  to  agitate  any  topics  on 
which  they  differ.  This  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Haldane  may  consider  as  a  serious  defect.  Wc  re- 
gsra  it  as  its  distinguishing  excellence ;  and  it  is  at  all  events, 
an  essential  and  integral  principle  of  the  Institution.  To  this 
principle,  the  Committee  have  uniformly  adhered,  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  the  theological  controversy  respecting  the 
Apocrypna.  into  which  they  have  now  reluctantly  been  dragged. 
Their  agents  have  faithfully  abstained,  alike  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  mixing  up  the  affairs  of  the  Society  with  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  theological  differences,  or  with  any  other  missionary 
and  religious  objects,  however  laudable.  By  so  doing,  they 
have  provoked  Mr.  Haldane*s  unholy  spleen;  and  not  content 
with  wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  principle  by  which  they 
have  been  guided,  he  labours  to  impute  to  them  the  most  un¬ 
worthy  motives.  His  objections  to  the  proceedings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  home  and  abroad,  resolve  themselves  into  these  two  ; 
first,  that  the  Society  is  constructed  on  a  plan  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  he  thinks  it  should  have  been  ;  secondly,  that 
its  Committee  and  agents  act  in  conformity  to  that  plan,  instead 
of  acting,  as  he  would  have  them,  in  opposition  to  it,  and  as 
might  have  been  right,  had  the  Bible  Society  been  a  totally 
different  Institution.  Is  this  reasonable  ? 

3.  Mr.  Haldane’s  third  objection,  or  rather  class  of  objec- 
tioDs,  relates  to  the  foreign  operations  of  the  Society. 

*  Instead  of  employing  individuals  as  agents  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  done  with  the  greatest  effect, 

have  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  have  cooBoed  their  exer¬ 
tions,  In  this  way,  to  those  miserabU  Sodeties  which  they  have  erected 
on  the  Continent.*  p.  160. 

The  rashness  of  assertion  which  is  exhibited  in  this  statement, 
is  marvellous.  First,  we  are  told  that  the  Bible  Society  em¬ 
ploys  no  agents  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sci^tures, — Mr.  Hal¬ 
dane  means,  we  presume,  on  the  Continent.  But,  even  with  this 
limitation,  the  assertion  is  the  antipodes  of  truth.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  the  Society’s  agent  in  Turkey, 
Mr.  Barker,  their  agent  in  Syria,  Mr.  Jowett  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Missionary  Societies,  who  have  been  exten- 

tivelv  employed  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,*  Mr.  Thomson, 

- — ^ - - - - -  — - - — - - - — — 

*  U  the  last  Report,  we  have  grants  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Morrison ;  to 

T  S 
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whose  letters  from  Colombia  form  so  interesting  a  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report,  and  the  Rev,  Mr* 
Armstrong,  the  Society’s  agent  in  South  America, — Professor 
Van  Ess,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gosner,  and  various  other  individuals 
have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  printed  Reports.*  Mr.  Haldane  cannot  be  ig¬ 
norant,  though  he  seems  strangely  forgetful,  of  this  fact.  His 
second  assertion  is.  that  they  have  positively  refused  to  do  so, 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  equally  incorrect.  They  may  have,  re¬ 
fused  to  eniploy  certain  individuals,  or  may  have  declined,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  to  employ  any  other  channel  than  the  foreign  society 
with  which  they  were  in  correspondence ;  and  if  all  their  reasons 
were  known,  the  public  might  think  they  had  decided  wisely. 
For  instance,  they  may  have  deemed  it  imprudent  to  commit 
the  Society  by  employing  as  their  agents,  individuals  identified 
with  other  societies,  or  persons  obnoxious  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  or  men  of  acknowledged  piety  but  of  acknowledged  indis¬ 
cretion.  Some  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  friends  and  correspondents 
may  have  drunk  so  far  into  his  spirit,  that  they  might  have  been 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  *  agency,’  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  openly  opposing,  counteracting,  and  defaming  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Societies.  This  is  fairly  supposable ;  and  the  ‘  positive 
refusal  ’  of  the  Committee  to  lend  themselves  to  such  proceed¬ 
ings,  will  not  prove  that  they  are  indisposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  individual  exertions  where  they  can  be  safely  and  effec* 
tively  directed.f  No  doubt  Mr.  Haldane  will  say,  that  their 
management  in  this  respect,  instead  of  being  prudent,  honest, 

the  Missionaries  at  Otaheite ;  to  the  Missionaries  at  Madagascar;  to 
the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Labrador ;  to  Missionaries,  &c.  pro- 
ceeibng  to  other  foreign  countries  ;  to  the  Society’s  agent  at  Smyrna; 
See, 

*  In  the  last  Report,  we  have  grants  to  •  a  gentleman  at  Vevey  ;* 
to  *  sundry  persons  for  circulation  in  Bohemia to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gosner;  to  a  clergyman  near  M unden  ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Ess; 
to  Count  V^on  dor  Rccke ;  for  sale  or  distribution  in  Transylvania 
and  Wallachia ;  to  sundry  persons  for  distribution  in  Austria  and 
in  Bavaria ;  to  a  gentleman  at  Copenhagen ;  to  correspondents  at 
Breslau;  to  a  correspondent  at  Warsaw;  for  the  Vaudois  in  Pied¬ 
mont  :  kc.  &c. 

■j*  One  of  the  pro^  on  whicli  Mr.  Haldane  rests  his  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  is  the  following  extract  from  an  anonymous  letter :  •  L— — 

*  has  applied  to  the  Society  in  London,  for  a  supply  of  the  Scriptures, 

*  but  he  has  received  a  communication,  stating  that  they  could  not 

*  grant  Scriptures  to  private  individuals,  but  only  to  societies.*  p.  124. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  they  returned  any  other  an¬ 
swer  to  such  an  application. 
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and  conciliatory,  has  been  *  cunning,  deceitful,  and  knavish.’ 
He  is  welcome  to  his  opinion,  but  he  really  ought  to  adhere  a 
little  more  closely  to  fact. 

His  third  assertion  is  to  this  purpose ;  that  individuals  might 
have  been  employed  with  the  greatest  etiect  as  agents  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  *  the  miserable’  Conti¬ 
nental  Societies.  These  *  miserable  societies*  are  fifty-two  in 
numl)er,  and  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  their  proceedings. 
The  first  in  order  of  institution  is  the  Basle  Bible  Society, 
founded  in  1804,  which  has  circulated,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  no  fewer  than  146,670  copies  of 
the  Bible  or  the  New  Testament.  We  wish  to  know  whether 
this  is  ‘  a  miserable  society  !*  The  Wurtemberg  Bible  Society, 
instituted  at  Stuttgardt  in  1812,  has  circulated  135,941  Bibles 
or  Testaments.  The  Ratisbon  Bible  Society  has  circulated 
65,000  Testaments ;  the  Frankfort,  69,700 ;  the  Hanover,  (since 
1804)  35,000  German  Bibles ;  the  Prussian  Bible  Society, 
200.000  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  the  Saxon,  instituted  in  1814, 
105,500;  the  Russian,  704,831  ;  the  Swedish,  223,870;  the 
Danish,  86,000 ;  the  Sleswig-llolstein,  64,000 ;  the  Paris, 
61,400.  Altogether,  the  fifty-two  European  Societies  are 
known  to  have  circulated  considerably  above  2,302.274  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  or  without  the  Old  Testament; 
and  w'e  now  appeal  to  the  reader’s  heart,  whether,  if  the  Socie¬ 
ties  be  miserable,  this  is  a  miserable  result.  In  addition  to 
these  exertions  of  societies,  three  Catholic  clergymen  have 
published  above  60,000  copies  of  the  German  New  Testament. 

Will  Mr.  Haldane  pretend  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  the  same  extent  could  have  been  accomplished  by  in¬ 
dividual  agents?  It  is  difficult  to  negative  possibilities;  and 
an  hypothesis  is  not  quite  so  easily  dealt  with  as  a  tangible 
assertion.  What  tntght  have  been  done,  who  shall  say?  What 
a  pity  that,  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Haldane  did  not 
point  out  his  more  excellent  way.  At  that  time,  every  body 
thought  that  the  Bible  Society  Committee  had  adopted  the  plan 
most  direct,  most  prudent,  most  likely  to  be  effective.  Ah, 
but  says  Mr.  Haldane,  if  you  had  but  acted  on  mv  plan,  what 
might  you  not  have  done  ?  Doubtless,  he  could  have  found 
gratuitous  agents  and  philanthropic  booksellers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  who  would  have  done  the  work  cheaper,  as  well 
as  better,  and  not  an  Arian  or  Neologist  or  Apocrypha-roan 
among  them.  But  what  say  you  to  Russia,  Mr.  Haldane  ? 
Does  Russia  form  no  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ?  How 
comes  Russia  to  be  left  totally  out  of  the  account  in  your 
erpose  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Continent  ?  Will  your  friend 
•  Dr.  Henderson  tell  you  that  the  miserable  Russian  Bible  So- 
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ciety  mi^ht  hmve  bt?en  effectively  superseded  by  af^ents  and 
bookHellerH?  We  admit  that  they  are  very  Apocryphal  in  the 
Greek  Church  ;  but  75,000  Slavouian  Testaments,  and  75,000 
of  the  Gospels  in  Modem  Russ,  clear  of  all  Apocrypha,  is  an 
item  worth  cousidemtion,  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  work  could  have  been  accomplished  by  private  agency. 
Some  of  the  fifty-two  societies  have  not  done  much,  we  admit; 
three  in  particular,  those  of  Lausanne.  Geneva,  and  Netifchfttel; 
but  those  cantons  do  not  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Con¬ 
tinents  of  Kurope.  And  we  apprehend  that,  even  by  those 
•  misci^ble  societies,’  good  has  been  done,  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  l>een  accomplisherl.  A  Correspondent  of  Mr. 
Haldane’s  asserts  that,  in  Catholic  countries,  (Austria  is  in¬ 
stanced,)  the  Scriptures  might  be  introduced,  with  or  without 
the  A|H>crYpha,  through  the  booksellers.  Whether  they  might 
be  introduced  is  not  the  question,  but  by  what  means  they  could 
he  put  into  circulation.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Haldane,  instead  of 
abusing  the  Karl-street  Committee,  ]>nt  these  suggestions  into 
execution  ?  Why  cannot  he  persuade  the  Edinburgh  Hible  Com¬ 
mittee  to  send  out  or  employ  agents  (gratuitous  ones  of  course) 
to  circulate  Bibles  throughout  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  ?  For 
iuibecillitv  and  arrogance,  however,  the  following  paragraph 
from  another  of  Mr.  Haldane's  friends,  is  jierhaps  unrivalled. 

*  Bible  Societie*  form  the  most  powerful  engine  which  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted  for  acting  on  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  and  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  ttlter  the  face  of  civil  society.  The  original  one  in 
Loudon  will  continue  most  useful  for  its  own  country  and  for  heathen 
nations,  ivheu  its  Committee  has  no  means  of  eiercistng  its  own  judge* 
metUf  hut  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  act  under  the  better  judgement 
and  information  of  Missionaries  sent  out  by  oMer  Societies,  Toths 
iJmU  llwHan  C<itholic  worlds  forming  a  far  greater  aggregate  than  all 
the  other  Christian  sects  together,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be^  nearly  useleu. 
If  it  Mill,  however,  print,  whether  through  me,  or  others,  the  au¬ 
thorised  copies  of  the  New  Testament  only»  and  give  them  out  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  agents  of  all  the  other  Societies  which  are  new  employed 
upon  the  European  continent,  and  not  interfere  with  them  itself^  it  may 
do  good  ;  hut  the  extreme  want  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and  in- 
fiwiiiaiion  which  it  has  hitherto  shewn,  will  injure  the  cause,  rather 
tiieo  benefit  it,  wherever  its  interference  is  suspected.*  p.  159* 

So,  then,  Bible  Societies  are  at  ouce  the  most  powerful 
eugine  ever  devised  for  acting  o/i  Me  Wio/e  f/mss  of  inaokiod, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  nearly 
useless  !  The  ‘  original  one'  will,  however,  *  continue  most  use¬ 
ful*  for  this  country  and  for  heathen  nations,  when  those  to 
whom  its  uselulness  has  hitherto  been  attributable  shall  uo 
louKer  be  able  to  use  their  judgeiueut.  To  complete  this  admi* 
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rtble  recipe  for  managing  the  affairs  of  a  society,  means  having 
been  devised  to  bind  a  volontary  committee  of  gentlemen  to  * 
act  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgement,  under  the  oblintion 
of  some  unimaginable  necessity  which  deprives  them  of  allalter* 
native,  nothing  will  remain  but  that  they  should  be  ytrw  liberal 
with  the  public  money,  taking  good  care  never  to  interfere  with 
its  application.  By  these  means;  this  very  ingenious  gentle-' 
man  would  doubtless  contrive  to  render  this  most  powerful 
engine  very  nearly  useless.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane,  that 
this  paragraph  contains  *  certain  truths  which  the  supporters 

*  of  the  Bible  Society  would  do  well  to  consider.* 

The  pamphlet  from  which  this  is  taken,  was  published  in 
1821.  It  excited  little  or  no  attention  from  the  public,  and  it 
deserved  none.  It  sounded,  however,  the  first  note  of  that 
warfare  which  has  since  been  waged  with  so  much  pertinacity 
and  so  little  good  faith  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  party.  The 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypna  by  the  Committee  has  now  been 
made  the  head  and  front  of  tlieir  offending,  as  the  charge  most 
adapted  to  excite  a  popular  clamour  ;  but  it  must  be  pretty 
evident  to  our  readers,  that  this  is  nut  the  real  ground  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  animosity.  Before  it  was  kn<nvn  whether  they 
would  concede  this  point  or  not,  here  is  a  determination  avowed, 
to  compel  the  Committee  to  act  under  the  better  judgement  of 
the  missionaries  sent  out  by  other  societies ; — in  other  words,  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  the  Continental  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane  says,  he  was  not '  the  first  to  accuse  the  Directors 

*  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  leading  infidels  of  the 

*  Continent.'  This  is  true  ;  it  is  observable,  however,  how  he 
has  not  simply  echoed,  but  improved  upon  the  charge.  Their 
conduct  was  at  first  intimated  to  discover  only  *  extreme  want 

*  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and  information.’  This  was 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  religious  public.  Now,  it  is  '  cunning, 

*  deceitful,  and  knavish  management.'  At  first,  only  their  con¬ 
duct,  now,  their  motives  are  arraigned.  At  first,  a  regard) for 
his  own  reputation  kept  Mr.  Haldane  within  bounds :  now, 
backed  by  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson,  he  comes  boldly 
forward  to  denounce  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  Institution  as 
an  error,  its  whole  proceedings  as  mischievous,  its  management 
as  corrupt  and  dishonest,  its  policy  as  wicked,  its  secretaries 
as  mere  mercenaries,  and  its  committee  as  men  of  little  or  no 
principle.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  his  objec¬ 
tions. 

4.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Haldane  would  pass  over 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  versions,  anxious  as  he  is  that  nothing 
should  escape  which  he  may  convert  into  the  matter  of  accu¬ 
sation.  In  the  contents  of  Chapter  III.  we  meet  accordingly 
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MttAk  the  toUowing  lieads :  *  ^raeburg  Ppelhte«  LeeeeiiViP 

*  Bthie,  Danish  New  Teetement  ^m  iinfiiUlib]l  trenskikeitf 
\iMi  IQ  an  a|>pefidir,  is  (^irea  a*  paper,  furnished  by  *  a  friendt’ 
which  *  opens  a  scene  of  the  rmat  (twf'fti 

‘  np  of  the  fnemure  of  everv  charge  thitt  fmn  Item  brmtvhi  n^aimi 

*  the  lyirecton  of  the  British  tmh  torrii^n  Bihte  Society*  ‘  Other 

*  ttccusaiiotui,*  we  are  toid,  *  inay  he  f^Hiated  hut  this  mon** 
sUeus  wickedness  admits  of  no  ^‘Xtenuation.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  put  it  into  words.  *  A  mfin,  called  Professor  Lee,  *  lias 
'  published  the  most  erroneous  and  dangerous  principles  on  the 

*  very  subject  for  which  they  engage  his  services, — he  appears 
'  as  the  upoio&;ist  of  a  false  rendering  of  the  Word  of  (lod  on 

*  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance/— and  the  CommiU 
tee,  Mr.  Simeon.  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Pishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  are — •tUent ! !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath. 
We  shall  assuredly  inquire  into  this  business,  and  lierebyMinw* 
iiioQ  i’rotessoc  i^e  to  appear  before  us  this  day  month  :  in  the^ 
mean  time,  we  shall  take  care  to  subpeena  Dr.  Henderson  and 
ad  other  requisite  witnesses. 

5.  We  shall  throw  together  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous, 
Mr.  llaldane^s  remaining  objections,  'fhe  Earl-street  (^om* 
Miiitee  have  circulated  the  Apocrypha,  and  circulated  Bibles 
^viih  marginal  notes  ;  they  give  salaries  to  their  secretaries  and 
foreign  mjeiiu,  and  pay  their  travelling  expenses ;  they  cirem- 
laie  too  favourable  representations  ot  the  state  of  the  ( /onti- 
iJtMH — Mr.  Haldane  says,  *  false  representations  ;*  and  they 
perniiited  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  of  heretical  principles 
to  h|wsik  at  IVeeniason's  Had  at  one  of  their  mniveraaries. 
Fiiiady,  so  little  do  they  care  about  the  Bible  or  its  doctrines, 
so  long  as  they  can  retain  their  very  lucrative  places  in  the 
I'arl-.strest  Divan,  that,  while  they  are  ‘  erecting  inbdel  socie* 

‘  ties  on  the  Continent/  three-fourths  of  them  would  notscmple 
to  convert  the  Institution  into  a  Bible  and  Tom  Thumb  Society, 
by  circulating,  annexed  to  the  sacred  volume,  Tom  Thumb ! 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  arrived  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
eries  of  indictineuts  ;  hut  here  arc  charges  at  least  sntlictent 
to  ‘  stamp'  for  ever.  *  ns  unworthy  of  the  rontidence  of  the 

*  Puldic,'  «*ither  the  fiSrl-street  Committee  or  their  Accuser.  If 
^l^.  Haldane  and  Dr.  rhoiiison  ere  right,  the  Bible  Society  is  a* 
tnotal  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated  as  such.  If  their  re- 
p  resentations  are  talse  and  injurious,  they  will  be  found  to  haye 
i  ecu  kicking  against  the  pricks.  I'heirs  is  assuredly  no  enri- 
^ble  |>fedicsiueiii ;  and  had  Mr.  Haldane  shewn  the  slightest 
r  egard  tor  the  feelings  of  the  excedeiii  men  whose  reputation' 
he  baa  iaboui'ed  to  destroy,  we  ahoaid  deeply  regioi  the  iiiorCv-" 
hf4uion  whicfi  avmiiii  him.  Former  nsewibiiiaB  of  the  InatituUow 
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bm  f^eneral^  be«n  able  to  find  shelter  and  cbontenaiice  iiMer 
the  festering  wings  of  an  Establishment,  and  many  of  them, 
in  some  snug  hen^ce  or  prebendal  stall,  hare  had  their  re- 
nerd.  But  hir.  Haldane  must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  he  will  find  Dr.  Thomson  a  miserable 
oomforter.  That  he  has  meant  well,  we  still  beltere ;  btit  nerer 
wsii  a  good  meaning  coached  under  a  more  complete  disguise. 

There  are  sereral  other  topics  to  which  we  wished  to  adtert, 
hut  our  limits  restrain  us.  Another  opportunity  will  present 
itself  for  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Haldane^s  remarks  on  the  reli* 
gious  state  of  the  Continent*  It  is  absolutely  horrible  to  find 
mm  dilating  on  the  total  extinction  of  erangelical  light  on  the 
Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  disproring  the  reracity  of  Dr. 
Stemko^)ff,  who  mildly  asks,  •  Is  all  corered  with  deep  Egyp- 
*  tisn  darkness  T  The  state  of  things  is  snfflciently  deploraofe, 
and  ought  to  be  known ;  but  not  through  the  medium  of  Bible 
Society  Reports.  Could  it  be  the  nronnce  or  the  duty  of  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  publish  their  views  and  opinions 
on  this  delicate  subject?  Mr.  Haldane  says,  they  could  uot 
know  the  real  state  of  the  countries  through  which,  they  tra- 
fflled.  All  that  they  were  employed  to  ascertain,  however, 
was,  the  existing  want  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  best  means  of 
supplying  that  want,  and  their  mission  had  no  other  object. 
That  there  has  been  any  deliberate  attempt  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  the  fallen  state  of  the  Continental  churches,  we  do 
not  believe.  In  our  own  pages,^  we  have  again  and  again 
brought  the  fact  before  the  attention  of  oar  readers ;  and  we 
hare  ourselves  heard,  some  years  ago,  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
SteinkopfT,  representations  entirely  concurring  with  those  of 
Professor  Tholuck  and  others  citea  by  Mr.  Haldane.  It  is  not 
to  his  statements  on  this  subject  that  we  object,  except  as  they 
are  too  absolute,  sweeping,  and  peremptory,  so  much  as  to  the 
tpirit  in  which  they  are  made,  and  tne  unworthy  purpose  for 
which  they  are  brought  forward. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  have  had  this  opportunity,  though  wc 
deplore  the  occasion,  of  hringiug  nnder  review  the  whole  array 
of  objections  by  which  this  noble  Institution,  as  we  shall  still 
▼enture  to  call  it,  has  been  assailed  from  its  first  foundation. 
The  greater  part  had  been,  as  we  hoped,  left  dead  on  the  field 
long  ago,  although  their  ghosts  might  yet  haunt  the  dark  parts 
of  cathedrals  and  chapter-houses ;  who  would  have  thought 
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of  their  making  their  re-appearance  from  Scotland  1  But  wt 
are  glad,  we  say,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  encountering  them 
again  in  a  palpable  form  in  broad  day-light ;  for  this  reason. 

A  Society  like  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can 
have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tangible  charges  of  open 
enemies.  It  has  uniformly  grown  stronger  from  such  attacks, 
and  shone  out  with  fresh  lustre  when  the  cloud  of  aspersion 
has  cleared  off.  What  it  has  chiefly  to  fear  is,  the  secret  dis¬ 
affection  and  estrangement  of  its  friends, — as  the  effect  of  sur¬ 
mises,  misgivings,  and  suspicions  which  may  spring  up  from 
various  accidental  causes,  and  which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because  they  are  indefinite,  and  cannot  receive  a  reply  or  expla¬ 
nation.  Irksome  as  it  may  be  to  have  again  to  go  over  the 
same  round  of  argument  in  the  twenty-tnird  year  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  by  which  its  earliest  friends  had  to  combat  the  prejudices 
of  their  opponents,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  it  but  serve 
to  confirm  and  deepen  in  the  minds  of  tne  religious  public,  a 
conviction  of  the  validity  and  importance  of  the  principles  on 
which,  as  we  conceive,  the  Bible  Society  was  originally  founded, 
and  on  which  it  still  rests  its  claims.  They  may  be  thus  stated. 

First:  That  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  work 
in  which  *  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard 

•  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper  standard  of  faith,’  may  be  in¬ 
vited  to  concur,  and  which  demands  the  common  support  and 
assistance  of  Christians  at  large.  Three  things  are  implied  in 
this  principle,  namely ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  the 
Scriptures ;  the  duty,  common  to  all  Christians,  to  assist  in 
circulating  them ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  concurring  with  all 
persons  who  are  willing  to  unite  with  us  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly :  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  though  not,  under  every  circumstance,  or  in  every  point 
of  view,  the  best  shape  in  which  they  can  be  bestpwed,  is  the 
only  form  in  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  concur  in  circulating  the  sacred  volume :  the  authority 
to  interpret  Scripture  being  that  to  which  no  church  or 
body  of  men  can  be  entitled,  and  it  being  impossible  that 
Christians  of  opposite  sentiments  should  agree  as  to  such  notes 
of  interpretation.  It  is  observable,  that  the  words  *  without 

•  note  or  comment,’  as  the  original  law  of  the  Society  appears 
in  the  First  Report,  were  attached  to  the  clause  respecting  the 
copies  to  be  circulated  in  the  languages  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  but  the  restriction  was  subsequently  made  general,  the 
words  being  employed  to  characterize  the  sole  object  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  viz.  ‘  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

•  tures  without  note  or  comment.’  It  was  never  intended  to 
deny  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  notes  and  comments  on  the 
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Scripttires,  any  more  than  to  depreciate  the  necessity  of  the 
public  ministry  or  the  value  of  religious  books.  An  extensive 
impression  of  Henry’s  Exposition  in  eight-penny  nuu^bers^  was 
shout  that  tirae»  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  publication,  under 
the  editorship  of  one  of  the  secretaries  and  original  founders  of 
the  Bible  Society.  The  idea  that  even  marginal  references 
were  sinful,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  an  individual.  The 
wickedness  of  binding  up  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  book  of  Common  rrayer,  the  Apocrypha,  and  either  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  or  the  Scotch  Version,  was  never  mooted  or 
imagined.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  sectarian 
views,  to  exclude  all  ecclesiastical  differences,  to  enable  ail  who 
professed  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  '  the  proper  standard  of 
*  faith’  to  concur  in  the  undertaking,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
authorized  version  only  should  be  circulated  in  this  country, 
and  that  all  the  versions  circulated  should  be  without  note  or 
comment. 

Thirdly :  That  no  existing  religious  Society,  having  other 
objects,  could  be  adec^^uate  to  a  design  of  so  comprehensive  a 
nature,  which  demanded  the  exclusive  attention  of  one  Society, 
and  which  the  combined  exertions  of  the  whole  Christian  com¬ 
munity  would  be  insufRcient  fully  to  realize.  The  *  liberal  basis’ 
of  the  Institution  was  therefore  adopted,  not  as  being  proper  for 
a  Christian  knowledge  society,  a  missionary  society,  a  tract 
society,  or  any  other  body  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  but  as 
the  only  one  that  admitted  of  an  association  co- extensive  with 
the  views  and  object  of  the  Institution,  and  as  one  in  which  ail 
parties  might  without  danger  or  compromise  unite. 

Fourthly  :  That  the  circulation  ot  the  Scriptures  by  all  per¬ 
sons  who  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  aiding  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  could  not  endanger  or  prejudice  any  cause  or  interest 
which  received  countenance  and  support  from  the  Bible ;  that 
'  the  Bible  only  ’  could  do  no  harm  to  the  Church  of  England, 
even  though  given  by  a  Dissenter, — that  it  could  not  teach  or 
foster  heresy,  even  if  given  by  a  Socinian, — that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  uphold  Popery,  though  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic,— 
that  the  motive  or  character  of  the  giver  could  not,  in  short, 
vitiate  the  gift, — and  that  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  if  per¬ 
sons  of  either  a  worldly,  an  heretical,  or  a  sectarian  character, 
could  be  brought  to  concur  in  circulating  that  sacred  volume 
which  is  the  sole  judge  of  controversy,  the  proper  standard  of 
faith,  and  the  only  code  of  true  morals. 

On  these  four  principles,  the  whole  plan  and  frame-work  of 
the  Institution  rest ;  and  by  these  must  the  conduct  of  its  Di¬ 
rectors  be  tried.  If  these  principles  are  sound  and  just,  if  they 
will  bear  examination,  and  if  they  have  been  adhered  to,  ib^ 
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we  cail  upon  every  beliorer  in  the  Bible  to  mlly  round  an  In^ 
fidintion  which,  accordini^  to  the  conleeeion  of  ite  enemiee,  ia 
the  moet  powerinl  en^pne  ever  devieed  for  working  on  the 
whole  inaae  of  mankind.  Ermra  of  judgement  may  have  l>een 
coininitted  in  the  details  of  ita  management ;  Bible  Society 
orators  may  have  tioiiriahcd  away  nometimes  with  more  Huency 
than  discretion ;  and  its  achievements  may  have  Iwen  somewhat 
too  pompously  displayed.  The  imperfection  and  littleness  of 
man  will  appear  in  every  work,  however  wise  the  plan,  and  noble 
tba  object,  which  requires  to  \\e  oarried  on  by  human  agency. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  vastness  and  com¬ 
plex  Uy  of  its  machinery,  that  the  management  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  marked  by  fewer  errors,  less  injudicionsnesa 
or  improprietY  of  any  kind,  than  any  existing  Institution  with 
wiiicli  it  can  be  brought  into  comparison.  Ibit  it  is  not  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  men— *iot  of  the  secretaries,  though  they  have 
every  claim  to  respect, — uor  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  of 
whom  personally  we  know  little, — that  we  have  once  more 
stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  Our  attachment 
is  to  the  institution,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded ; 
lud  these  are  the  real  object  of  the  present  attack.  If  anv 
|>ersons  imagine  that  the  opposition  which  has  for  some  time 
been  rifieuing,  originated  in  the  Apocrypha  question,  or  that 
it  will  expire  with  it,  they  are  under  a  cx>mplete  delusion. 
Many  years  ago,  a  notorious  heresiarch,  the  high-priest  of 
aiitinomianism,  yet  holding  a.beneticc  in  the  Eatablishment,  is 
said  to  have  termed  the  Institution  the  l>evirs  Society.  And 
there  are  other  religionists,  not  precisely  of  this  school,  men  of 
purer  creed  and  better  feeling,  yet  whose  doctrinal  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  party  zeal  render  them  scarcely  less  inimical  to  the 
irenicai  plan  and  catholic  principle  of  the  institution.  A  party 
is  springing  up  in  the  religious  world,  the  progress  of  which 
will  require  to  l>e  closely  watched  and  vigorously  controlled ; 
for  they  will  not  be  content  till  they  have  remodelled  every 
religious  institution,  and  stamped  them  with  their  own  features 
of  intolemitce.  For  this  time,  the  experiment  on  the  Bible 
<>oraniiUe«  bas  /WtVed.  fhe  Secretaries  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Committee  have  not  gone  out.  But  the  contest  is  not  over. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  indulging  any 
anxieties  about  ibe  ultimate  issue  of  a  cause  which  is  not  that 
of  a  mere  human  institution,  but  of  Divine  Truth.  Our  own 
seutituenU  and  feelings  on  this  point,  we  cannot  better  express 
than  in  the  devout  and  beautiful  apostrophe  with  which  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Homish  Church  closed  his  address  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  his  own  persuasion  :  *  O  Lord  !  Redeemer  of  our 
*  souls !  Shepherd  of  the  small  despised  dock !  Do  with  this 
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Work  at  may  please  Thee*  Tby  kingdom  proceeds  an  tncee* 

*  sant  pace  in  a  ttilh  tmall  wav ;  a^  thote  who  oppose  it 

*  can  do  nothing  agaiimt  it,  but  be^me  thy  footstool,  a^  coo- 

*  tribute  to  the  rest  of  thy  feet  in  the  peace  of  thy  people*’^ 

And  now  we  roust  beg  our  readers  to  give  their  patient  at* 
tention  a  little  longer,  while  we  discharge  as  briefly  as  possible# 
the  remaining  part  of  our  task,  which  is  to  reply  to  the  per* 
tonal  attack  made  by  Dr«  Thomson  and  Mr.  Gorham  upon  a 
Writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  We  feel  extremely  reluctant 
to  cKxupy  the  pages  of  a  literary  and  critical  journal  with 
matter  of  a  personal  kind ;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
bare  no  option. 

Our  first  article  on  the  present  controversv,  our  readers  will 
bate  in  recollection,  appeared  in  the  Num^r  for  September 
last,  when  we  reviewed  the  first  Edinburgh  Statement  and  the 
publications  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Simeon,  Venn,  and  Gorham, 
That  article  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  oar  permission#  at 
the  private  expense  of  an  individual,  and  very  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  suitable  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Clapham  wri* 
terii.  Had  the  opportunity  been  afforded  us,  we  should  have 
wished  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the  article,  prior  to 
iu  receiving  so  much  more  extended  and  unrestricted  a  circo- 
lation  than  wc  could  have  contemplated  ;  but  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  of  a  verbal  kind.  Having  bad  no  communication 
whatever  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  Secretaries  or  any 
member  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  having  bad  no  private 
channels  of  secret  information,  and  writing  simply  as  lo<dters-on# 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  mist^en  on  a  few 
points,  which  mistakes  we  take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying. 

In  the  first  place,  we  expressed  our  belief — it  was  unfeigned# 
for  we  knew  no  better — that  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  on 
either  side  in  the  discussion,  had  equally  at  heart  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  best  interests  of  the  society.  We  ^ve  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  more  especially  credit  for  the  candour  of  his  admissions 
and  the  manliness  of  his  opposition ;  and  because  he  felt  that 
luch  expressions  were  undeserved,  he  wronged  us  by  question* 
ing  whether  they  were  sincere.  As  a  quondam  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  we  bad  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Mr.  Gorham, 
not  as  a  man  of  brilliant,  but  of  highly  respectable  abilities, 
a  tolerable  antiquary  and  bibliographer,  and  a  cooscientloos, 
though  somewhat  opiniaiive  man.  \Ve  disliked  bis  pamphlet# 
but  we  bad  no  sentiment  but  that  of  respect  towards  him¬ 
self.  With  regard,  however#  to  the  Edinburgh  Resolutions 
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(the  4tb  more  especially),  we  ventured  to  express  onr  setonisil^ 
mcnt  that  any  respectable  body  could  concur  in  sanctioning 
Ktatemenla  so  incorrect  and  so  extravav^ant, — an  astonishment 
whicii  remains  to  this  moment  unabated ;  and  we  intimated 
our  suspicion  that  some  a^tator  must  have  been  at  worh^ 
Well  knowing  that  the  framing  of  Resolutions  is  often  entrusted 
to  an  individual,  and  that  their  passing  a  Committee  does  not 
always  imply  their  being  unanimously  approved,  we  were  wilU 
ing  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  a  Resolution 
which  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  any  thing  rather  than  a  cool 
head  and  an  honest  heart  in  the  author.  Mr.  Gorham  ingeni¬ 
ously  attempts  to  shew,  that  such  an  opinion  was  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  believing  the  leaders  on  either  side  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  of  tnith  ;  whereas  it  was 
this  very  belief  which  drove  us  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
hklinburgh  Committee  must  have  confided  too  much  in  some 
one  individual.  But  who  that  individual  was,  we  neither  knew 
nor  cared  to  know.  We  had  not  Dr.  Thomson  in  our  eye, 
nor  any  other  person.  We  now  learn  with  grief  and  surprise, 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Craig,  drew  up  that  Resolution,  in  which  the  Bible  Society 
were  charged  with  '  incurring  the  guilt  of  putting  a  most  fearful 
^  fraud  upon  the  world,  and  laying  a  deadly  snare  for  the  souls 
'  of  luen.'  Assuredly,  to  that  gentleman  personally,  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  applying  any  expressions  that  would  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  Ids  integrity  and  piety,  whatever  we 
niiglit  have  feared  as  to  his  coolness  of  judgement.  Our  opinion 
of  the  Resolution  remains  unaltered  ;  but,  for  its  contradict¬ 
ing  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Craig’s  character,  we  are  not  respon¬ 
sible.  He  was,  we  apprehend,  hurried  too  far  by  a  pious  zeal, 
which  had  received  a  tincture  of  a  spirit  not  liis.own  from  some 
of  his  associates,  and  he  assisted  in  kindling  a  conflagration 
which  he  would  now  be  glad  to  quench.  His  eyes  have  since 
been  opened,  and  he  has  withdrawn,  together  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grey,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Committee.  And  now.  Dr.  Thomson  can  speak  of 
Mr.  Craig  in  the  following  terms  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

*  Let  our  readers  know  then  that  Mr.  Craig  himself  has  of  late 
been  the  great  cause  of  any  strife  that  may  liave  occasionally  liap- 
l)ened  (in  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Committee).  Almost  the  only  in- 
Htance  of  unpleasant  misunderstanding  which  took  place  when  the 
conference  with  the  Deputation  was  going  on,  had  ita  origin  in  a  piece 
of  rash  and  uncalled  for  interference  on  his  part,  by  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  indaoie  the  passions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  froos 
London;  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  what  he  could  to  compromise 
the  character  of  the  Committee;  and  for  which. he  received  at  little 
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thtnki  from  hit  friendi  as  froni  his  opponents.  At  m  prerioui  meet¬ 
ing  be  cave  in  reasons  of  dissent,  which  brought  down  upon  him  e 
terere  but  merited  rebuke— 4>ecaiise  tber  imputed  most  ummortk^ 
motives  to  the  Committee — and  so  ashamed  was  he  afterwards  of  this 
traosactioDi  that  he  withdrew  the  reasons  of  dlsseot,  and  said  no  more 
about  iu  At  the  last  meeting  he  attended,  he  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
cuMion,  which  his  gentle  spirit  would,  no  doubt,  deem  vtoUnt^  but 
which  to  every  other  person  was  merely  ludicrous  and  entertaining ; 
he  proposed  a  motion  which  nobody  could  second,  because  it  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  stultify  themselves,  by  finding 
that  they  had  acted  very  improperly  in  his  absence,  And  afber  being 
very  industrious  in  assaying  and  fomenting  those  divisions  which  are 
now  made  the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Committee*  lie  took 
his  hat  and  walked  off,  remarking  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  doing  any 
^ood  in  hit  pretent  connexion^  ana  would  therefore  took  to  his  brethren 
in  the  touth.  There  goes  one  resignation.’ 

As  a  proof  that  we  had  no  reference  to  either  Mr.  Craig,  Dr. 
Thomson,  or  Mr.  Haldane,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  mistaken 
supposition  which  we  were  led  to  entertain,  that  the  unknown 
source  of  the  irritation  and  vindictive  feeling  manifested  by  the 
E  linburgh  Committee,  might  have  some  connexion  with  the 
an^ry  feud  between  the  l^inburgh  printers  and  the  English 
universities  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  Bibles  from 
this  country.  We  might  be  wrong  in  throwing  out  the  con¬ 
jecture,  and  can  only  plead  in  mitigation,  that  the  suggestion 
came  to  us  from  a  gentleman  decidedly  anti-apocrypnal,  and 
moreover  a  Scotchman,  who  was  anxious  to  find  some  excuse 
for  the  Edinburgh  Committee ;  he  was,  however,  misinformed. 
But  we  can  scarcely  regret  having  been  in  this  particular  mis¬ 
led,  since  it  will  convince  our  readers,  that  it  was  not  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  the  public  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee, 
against  which  our  remarks  were  pointed  ;  and  that  Mr.  Gorham’s 
attempt  to  convict  us  of  personality  in  reference  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  framer  of  the  Edinburgh  Resolutions,  proceeds  upon  a 
total  misrepresentation. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  September  article,  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  is 
that  in  which  we  intimate  the  possibility  that  *  our  own  Canon 
may  include  books  not  *  inspired.*  It  was  through  inadver¬ 
tency,  we  confess,  that  we  used  a  form  of  expression  conveying 
any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  subject.  Not  that  we  could  have 
the  least  hesitation  openly  to  avow  our  sentiments,  but  because 
we  should  not  have  ctiosen  to  rest  any  argument  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  and  because  the  force  of  our  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  turned  aside  by  the  disingenuous  artifice  to 
which  this  sentence  has  furnished  a  handle.  Our  argument 
was  this ;  that  we  are  not  justified  in  demanding  from  foreign 
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olMircb«s  ft  Mirendar  of  tbeir  opuiion  on  tha  aubjael  of  Iht 
Cftiiftft  of.  Soriptnra*  (m  tile  groand  tkat  it  is  stnfiti  lo>  oifeniftit 
any  iininHpireu  compositioD  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  woUmm  ; 
because  Frotestants  themselves  are  not  fully  agreed  aa  to  the 
hispired  character  of  some  of  our  canonical  books.  We  meant 
not  to  give  an  opinion,  but  to  state  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
which  may  be  concealed,  but  cannot  be  denied.  Our  words 
were,  in  another  part  of  the  article  : 

*  Many  pious  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  book  of  Esther,  ia 
which  the  name  of  Jehovah  does  not  once  occur,  can  be  regarded  at 
an  inspired  compositton,  and  others  have  had  difficulties  in  Emitting 
the  inspiration  of  Solomon’s  Song.’ 

It  may  i^it  Mr.  Gorham^s  purpose  and  that  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
to  impeach  the  piety  or  the  learning  of  all  who  entertain  such 
doubu,  and  to  call  the  question  settled  but  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  chanty,  that  many  of  those  to  whom  we 
allude  are  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox.  Such  per¬ 
sons  would  not  wish  to  disturb  the  Canon,  being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  books  concerning  which  they  scruple  to  predicate  that 
they  are  iuspired,  are  on  sufficient  grounds  admitted  into  the 
sacred  volume.  The  Canon,  such  as  it  is,  has  received  the  highest 
sanction  ;  a  sanction  which,  though  tacit,  is  decisive  as  to  the 
|MMpiiety  of  leaving  the  Old  Testament  undisturbed  in  the  form 
lu  which  we  have  received  it  from  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
which  we  consider  as  ;iiibrding  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  either  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it.  But  whether 
that  Divine  sanction  can  be  considered  as  impi3^ng  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  every  book  in  the  hagiographa,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  entertained,  and  has  been  entertained,  by  men  of  the 
most  orthodox  opinions  and  exalted  piety.  The  question  is 
fud  settled  ;  and  though  it  has  not  of  late  occupied  much  public 
attention  at  home,  on  the  Continent  the  case  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent. 

In  affirming,  then,  the  absolute  inspiration  of  every  book  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  ground  of  our  proceedings  as  a  Bible 
Society,  it  appealed  to  us  that  we  should  be  occupying,  as 
Protestants,  very  unsafe  ground.  It  would  be  tempting  the  very 
controversy  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to  agitate.  We 
conceive  that  other  ground  ought  to  be  taken  in  (mjecting  to 
the  insertion  of  the  Apocrypha  ;  that  it  is  not  merely  as  being 
uninspired  matter,  but  as  including  some  very  objectionable 
books,  that  we  ought  to  promote  to  the  utmost  its  exclusion. 
We  contended,  that  the  whole  of  the  hagiographa  are  of  un* 
daubud  geHuineness  ami  atUhenUdiy,  but  that  whether  oU  of 
them  can  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  indited  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
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to  form  part  of  the  rule  of  faith,  *  it  by  no  means  so  dear 
«  m  to  warrant  our  demanding  an  unqualified  assent  and  agrae- 

*  ifient  on  this  point  from  all  Christian  men.’ 

The  s^und  taken  by  the  Anti^pocrypba  party  was,  that  it 
\n  sinful  to  bind  up  any  uninspired  compositions  with  the  word 
of  Ood  ;  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  agitation  of  the  theo- 
lo:;ical  question  which  such  an  assertion  c^ls  up,  namely,  on 
what  ground  we  can  maintain  the  absolute  io^iration  of  erery 
book  which  we  receire  as  canonical.  Mr.  Haldane  contends 
for  the  plenary  inspiration  of  esery  book  in' the  Canon. 

<  This  flew  of  the  subject/  he  says,  *  stands  opposed  to  that  lax  and 
unscriptural  system,  supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  who  hare 
introduced  distinctions  altogether  unknown  to  the  Word  of  God— as 
those  of  superintendence,  eleration,  and  suggestion — distinctions 
which  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  b  good, 
bat  that  it  is  not  all  perfect.  Some  parts  of  it  are  eren  riewed  as 
not  belonging  to  the  highest  degree  of  Inspiration,  because  b  b  tup* 
poi^  that  it  waa  benes^  the  dignity  of  the  Dirioe  majesty  to  hare 
indked  them,  and  that  therefore  tb^  cannot  be  the  words  of  God*. 
By  none  of  these  writers,  howerer,  hare  we  been  faroured  with  a  stata- 
ment  of  the  sereral  parts  to  which  each  of  these  distinctions  refers.^ 
The  tulqect  Irupiration  tiaruU  cloiely  connected  voith  the  question  re* 
xpecting  tlie  Apocrypha*  p.  18S. 

This  passage  admits  erery  thing  that  is  necessary  to  justify  our 
haring  adverted  to  the  fact,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  again 
hear  it  objected.  Why  moot  the  subject  of  the  Canon  ?  WMt ! 
shall  it  be  said  that  Protestants  are  afraid  to  look  any  subject 
of  theological  inquiry  in  the  face  ?  Is  an  implicit  opinion  on 
such  a  point  that  with  which  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  ? 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane,  that  the  subjects  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  if  his  views  of  Inspiration  can  be  proved  to  be 
correct,  we  shall  rejoice  to  bare  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  to  the  test  of  examination.  Unfortunately,  he  appears  to 
bare  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  question/ 
Among  the  writers  who  hare  exposed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  his  notions,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  learned  and  piona 
Doddridge,  in  whose  works  he  will  find  distinctly  pointed  oat 
the  several  parts  to  which  the  disrinctioos  refer.  Mr.  Lowth,' 
whom  the  veracious  Mr.  Gorham  has  the  temerity  to  cite  as 
having  answered  the  stale  arguments  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  begins  his  worii  with  the  fol'* 
lowing  sentence.  *  I  do  not  dislike  our  Author’s  division  of 

*  the  Scripture  writings  into  prophecies,  histories,  and  doctrinet ; 

*  Mott  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  thb  supposition  b  nU  the 
ground  of  the  opinion,  and  that  the  opinion  Itaelf  is  here  mb-Wated. 

VoL.  XXVl.  N.S.  U 
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*^d  I  do  to  far  af^ree  with  him,  at  fo  ^rtnt  that  all  die  holy 
*  Iniokt  have  not  aii  equal  deirce  of  iiiRpiration.*  Mr.  Halciauo, 
following  Mr.  Gorhuiu,  per^ittH  in  confotiiidinir  toother  the 
widely  diderent  contideratioiiK  of  authenticity  and  ^eniiinenets. 
We  mutt  decline  f^oing  further  into  the  argument,  but  niun  in. 
form  him,  that  it  it  one  thing  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  book, 
and  another  thing,  to  believe  that  it  *  teatides  of  Christ,’  and  it 
included  among  *  the  oracles  of  God.’* 

Our  second  article  on  the  Contrewersy,  inserted  in  the  Num- 
l>er  for  November  last,  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorham’s  attack, 
iuid  the  anonymous  Vindication  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Socle 
ty,  ;ucribed  to  Mr.  Haldane,  jun.  We  endeavoured  in  that 
article,  to  contribute  our  modicum  to  the  elucidation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  question  relating  to  the  criteria  of  Inspiration.  It  has 
drawn  forth  from  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson  a  volley  of 
invective,  but  their  wliole  powers  of  argumentation  are  concen- 
trateri  in  vociferating  the  word  heresy.  I'here  is  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  didVrence.  however,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
opponent.  Dr.  Thomson  boldly  and  roundly  accuses  the 
Reviewer  of  a  fellon-feeling  with  Socininns  and  NeOlogists, 
classing  together  as  kindred  heresies,  the  doubting  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Solomon’s  Song,  and  the  denying  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Gorham,’ more  subtle  and  wily  in  his  attack,  cites 
a  garbled  passage  from  Baxter,  to  dntimnte  very  charitably  that 
those  *  who  have  doubted  of  some  particular  books,  m/iy  be  saved.’ 

Mr.  Haldane's  First  Review  and  The  Second  Statement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  compelled  us  to  resume  the  subject 
in  the  Number  for  April  in  the  present  year;  and  it  is  this  ar¬ 
ticle  which  has  drawn  down  upon  our  devoted  heads  the  muckle 
wrath  of  Dr.  Thomson.  It  is  described  as  ‘  overtiowing  with 
‘  the  grossest  scurrility  that  ever  polluted  a  literary  journal  ;* 
08  characterized  by  ‘  a  sort  of  Lycanthropy,  which  Johnson 

*  deitnes  to  he  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  men  have  the  quaii- 

*  ties  of  wild  beasts  ;* — as  coiisisiing  of*  nauseous  and  Billings- 

*  gate  ravings.’  Its  author  is  styled  *  a  pitiful  scribbler  of 

*  heresy  and  nonsense,*  *  a  composer  of  silly  verses,’  *  an  ill* 

*  natured,  opiniative,  and  pragmatical  lad^  who  should  he  sent 

*  back  to  school,*  a  *  literary  scavenger,’  *  a  starved  critic,’  ‘  as 

*  sycophantish  a  creature  as  crawls  Uie  earth,  &c.’  His  *  vulgar 

*  and  insolent  abuse  of  Dr  Thomson’ is  represented  as  ‘  notliing 

*  else  than  the  sense  of  discomtiture  and  disgrace,  stinging  him 

•  Dean  Prideaux  supposes,  that  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemi^,  and  Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  not  added  to  the  Canon 
tin  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just ;  *  and  indeed,*  he  adds,  *  these  last  books 
seem  very  much  to  want  the  skill  of  Ezra  in  their  publication.*  Part  I. 
Book  V.  ^ 
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*  to  madnoM,  which  baa  deranged  the  little  portion  of  inleUeot 

*  be  erer  poftseseed,  and  given  to  his  paper  ev^  feature  di 

*  deep-seated  malignity  and  revenge  against  an  indivtdoal  for 

*  some  individual  wrong/ 

As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  our  feet  and  our  breath  after 
ibis  tremendous  explosion,  we  turned  with  some  eagerness  to 
the  article  in  question,  to  see  what  expressions  had,  by  any 
possibility,  escaped  the  Mn  of  the  Reviewer,  that  could  have 
had  this  effect  on  Dr.  Thomson’s  biliary  system.  We  freely 
admit  that  be  never  gave  us  any  personal  o2ence,  neith^  do 
we  feel  towards  him  the  slightest  personal  hostility.  And  we 
shall  now  fairly  put  it  to  our  readers,  how  far  the  following  ex* 
pressions  savour  of  nauneous  raving,  vulgar  and  Billinoagate 
abuse,  deep-seated  malignity,  and  Lycanthropy.  The  sen* 
tence  by  wnich  Dr.  Thomson,  we  imagine,  feels  himself  most 
aggrieved,  is  that  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Second  Edinburgh 
Statement,  we  remarked,  that  *  its  bold  and  incorrect  assertions, 

*  its  disregard  of  all  the  courtesies  of  controversy,  and  its  vio- 

*  lent  and  intolerant  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the  pen  from 

*  which  it  issues, — a  pen  accustomed  to  deal  in  acrimony,  and 

*  which  has  been  compelled  to  apologize  for  its  own  libels.* 
Now  supposing  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  correctly 
characterized  as  violent,  intolerant,  uncourteous,  and  incorrect 
in  its  assertions,— of  which  we  think  we  adduced  sufficient 
proof, — these  epithets,  we  submit,  cannot  be  i  us tly  referred  to 
the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate ;  and  the  only  point  open  to 
query  is,  whether  we  had  a  right  to  say  that  such  a  production 
was  worthy  of  Dr. Thomson’s  pen.  Had  the  circumstance  to 
which  we  alluded  been  a  matter  of  private  history,  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  rested  on  hearsay,  we  should  have  scorned  to 
refer  to  it.  But  we  conceived  that  the  libellous  character  of 
that  publication  justified  our  adverting  to  the  notorious  fact,  that 
it  was  not  the  Jini  time  that  Dr.  Thomson’s  violence  of  temper 
had  betrayed  him  into  calumny.  In  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor  for  June  1812,  appeared  the  following  article,  which 
we  transcribe  from  a  copy  now  before  us. 

«  APOLOGY  TO  DR.  GLEIG. 

M.  the  Rev.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  one  of  the  mmisten  of 
Edinburgh,  and  editor  of  tb»  work,  do  hereby  dedsre,  in  my  own 
■SUM,  and  in  the  names  of  the  publishers,  our  unfeigned  sorrow  for 
bavififfy  on  various  occasioiis,  expressed  our  sentiments  in  language 
cslcuimed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  respectable  individual  of  a  com* 
nunioo  different  from  our  own. 

*  From  information  on  which  we  thought  we  might  rely,  but  which 
has  proved  to  be  false,  we  ascribed,  in  No.  XllL  a  treatise  entitled, 
**  The  New  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence^  Ac.*’  to  the  Right  Rev. 
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l>r«  Gleig  of  Stirling!  and  were,  in  consecjueace,  led  to  treat  that 
gentleman  with  no  imall  degree  of  unintentional  injustice.  ,Qq  a  jmt 
complaint  by  himt  we  inserted,  at  the  end  of  Ko.  XIV.,  an  explanation 
adjusted  betwixt  us  and  the  Doctor,  disclaiming  any  improper  in- 
tention  towards  him,  and  recalling  every  statement  which  might  seem 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  This  was  done  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man 
Who  had  never  injured,  nor  attempted  to  injure  us  as  a  body,  nor  any 
one  of  us  individually,  but  to  whom,  misled  by  erroneous  information, 
we  had  given  very  great  cause  of  oflence.  Dr.  Gleig  had  the  libe- 
rality  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  by  us, 
together  with  the  insertion,  in  the  same  number  of  our  Journal,  of  a 
letter  from  himself,  disclaiming  all  concern  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to 
him* 

*  Tlie  matter  ou^ht  undoubtedly  to  have  rested  here ;  but  we  con¬ 
ceived,  that  certain  expressions  in  Dr.  Gleig’s  letter  implied  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  a  theological  discussion,  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  de¬ 
cline.  Wo  therefore  inserted  in  No.  XV.  of  this  publication,  an  an¬ 
swer  to  those  passages  in  his  letter  which  alluded  to  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  :  but  we  are  now  sensible  that  we  made  use  of  language  not 
calculated  to  invite  a  reply  from  him  ;  and  in  our  Nineteenth  Nunv- 
ber,  we  inserted  a  review,  expressed  in  language  still  more  improper, 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  published  eight  years  before. 

*  In  perusing  anew  these  parts  of  our  Journal,  and  particularly  that 

which  IS  last  mentioned,  we  regret  extremely  to  find  that,  in  the  heat 
of  discussion,  several  unwarrantable  expressions  have  escaped  from 
us,  tending  to  mislead  our  readers  with  regard  to  a  man,  who,  though 
differing  from  us  on  various  theological  points,  is,  in  his  moral,  religi¬ 
ous,  and  literary  character,  highly  respectable.  To  correct  such  mis¬ 
takes,  we  therefore  declare,  as  we  declared  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
whatever  expressions  in  the  Numbers  above  mentioned,  or  in  any 
other  Number  of  our  work,  may  be  construed  **  as  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Gleig,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  clergyman,**  are  herbbt 
RETRACTED ;  and  we  consider  ourselves  as  indebted  to  him  for  his 
moderation  in  accepting  of  this  apology,  and  for  withdrawing  an 
action  for  damages  brought  at  his  instance  against  us  before  the  Court 
pf  ScMion.  ANDREW  THOMSON.’ 

We  offer  no  other  comment  on  this  curious  document  than 
thia  ;  that  to  confide  the  drawing  up  of  the  Second  Statement 
to  an  individual,  how  respectable  soever  his  abilities,  who  stood 
thus  committed,  was  a  very  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  step, 
and  one  which  called,  we  think,  for  our  obnoxious  animadversion. 

We  acknowledge  that  our, remarks  upon  the  Second  State¬ 
ment  were  severe ;  and  in  one  place,  we  laughed  at  the  Writer's 
ussuraiug  a  dictatorial  tone  which  appeared  to  us  to*  partake 
more  ot  the  mock  majesty  of  the  pedagogue,  than  of  the  holy 
courage  of  the  great  Ueformer  whose  name  we  were  led  to 
place  in  juxta-position  with  his  own.*  But  even  though  we 


•We  can  assure  Dr.  Thomson,  that  we  did  not  mean  to  intimate 
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should  be  thought  to  have  treated  Dr.  Thomson  with  too  little 
reverence  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  aware  of  having  used  a  single 
phrase  which  can  be  construed  into  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of 
controversy.  That  the  article  contains  a  scurrilous  expression,  a 
single  *  bad  name,’  we  challenge  the  Complainant  to  prove.  Re* 
spect  for  our  own  character,  if  not  regard  for  our  opponent,  would 
have  restrained  us  from  dipping  our  pen  in  his  gall.  The  office 
of  a  Reviewer  is  alas!  too  correctly  described,  though  the* 
phrase  is  somewhat  gross,  as  *  a  literary  scavenger and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  one’s  hands  clean  in  handling  some  sub* 
jects.  We  have  occasionally  to  encounter  a  great  deal  of  mod 
in  the  service  of  the  public.  But  Dr.  Thomson  should  not 
decry  the  profession  :  he  works  at  the  same  craft  as  ourselves. 
If  we  are  literary  scavengers,  he  too  handles  the  broom.  If 
we  have  too  rudely  crossed  his  path  in  this  instance,  we  shall  ‘ 
endeavour  hereafter  to  keep  out  of  bis  way.  Were  he  better 
acquainted  with  us,  be  would  know  that  he  has  described  a 
fictitious  character.  We  cannot  help  being  young,  though  wo 
are  not  so  very  young  as  he  imagines  ;  we  are  not  at  all  mad, 
and  by  no  means  ill-natured. 

But  seriously ;  had  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  been  the  only 
object  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  vituperative  elocjuence,  and  the  sole 
cause  of  his  appearing  before  the  public  m  an  attitude  so  ill 

that  he  was.  a  pedagogue,  by  saying  that  he  reminded  us  of  tiie  au* 
thoritative  airs  of  one,  or  that  John  Knox  was  a  martyr,  though  we 
spoke  of  him  as  displaying  a  martyr’s  courage.  He  is  not  the  less 
welcome  to  tvis  joke  at  our  supposed  blunder ;  and  as  be  feels  honoured 
by  having  suggested  the  image  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  we  will 
gratify  him  still  further,  by  citing  a  passage  from  Dr.  M*Crie’s  cha* 
racter  of  Knox,  which  may  explain  how  wc  came  to  associate  their 
names.  *  Most  of  his  faults  may  be  traced  to  his  natural  tempera¬ 
ment.  His  passions  were  strong  ;  he  felt  with  the  utmost  keenness 
on  every  subject  which  interested  him,  and  as  he  felt,  he  expressed 
himself,  without  disguise  and  without  affectation.  The  warmth  of 
his  zeal  was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  language ;  his  inflexi¬ 
ble  adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind  occasionally  assumed  the  appearance  of  haughtiness 
and  disdain.  A  stranger  to  complimentary  or  smooth  language,  little 
concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  his  reproofs  were  received,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  merited,  too  much  impressed  with  the  evil  of  the 
offence  to  think  of  the  rank  or  character  of  the  offender,  he  often 
uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt 
to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  The  liberties  which  he  took  in  censuring 
the  actions  of  individuals  of  the  highest  rank,  appear  the  more  ttraogo 
and  intolerable  to  us,  when  conffttsted  with  the  reserve  and  timidity 
of  modem  times.’  M'Crie’s  Life  of  Knox.  Vol.  11.  p.  355. 
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udupted  to  fmiDoUt  bis  reputation  or  his  usefulness,  we  should 
be  osore  dispo;sed  to  feel  compunctious  regret  at  having  given 
him  any  provocation.  But  in  the  present  pamphlet,  he  seems 
to  be  running  a  muck,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  must  feel  sorely 
baited,  to  display  such  indiscriminate  fury.  It  has  been  seen 
how  he  turns  round  on  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  come  otf  little  better.  Amicus,  *  unhappy  crea- 

*  ture«*  tnuugh  treated  us  if  Dr.  Thomson  was  half  afraid  of 
him  yet,  does  nut  escape  witliout  being  made  out  to  be  a 
simpletou,  *  bad  in  his  principles,  weak  in  his  reasonings,  and 

*  gross  in  his  misrepresentations.’  The  *  prejudiced,  interested, 

*  time-serving  Conductors  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,’  are 
reproved  in  the  same  style,  for  giving  insertion  to  *  one  of  the 

*  most  foolish  productions  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 

*  peruse* — a  *  small-ware  of  absurdity  and  abuse.’  The 
Christian  Guardian  is  as  *  ignorant  os  he  is  unfair.’  But  the 
treatment  all  these  several  parties  meet  with,  is  mercy  and 
kiudness,  compared  with  the  full  measure  of  spleen  and  malice 
whicli  he  exhausts  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Congrega- 
tioaalist.  To  that  Writer’s  secret  instigation,  he  ascribes  the 
ill-treatment  which  he  has  received  ut  our  hands.  He  knows, 
h«  says,  that  we  were  aided  by  him.  It  is  utterly  untrue.  The 
Eclectic  Reviewer  and  the  Congregationalist  had  had  no  com¬ 
munication  whatever  on  the  subject.  We  will  not  transcribe  the 
dark  insinuations,  the  lualignunt  slanders  with  which  this 
gentleman’s  character  is  assailed.  Tliey  admit  of  but  one 
answer  — a  civil  prosecution,  which  might  possibly  educe 
auotlier  retractation  similar  to  that  which  has  before  adorned  the 
pages  of  the  Instructor.  If.  any  person,  after  reading  the 
paragraph  in  question,  should  still  think  that  Dr.  Thomson  has 
auy  thing  to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  with¬ 
out  beiug  compelled  to  do  it,  we  will  cheerfully  retract  any 
iujurious  expressions. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Gorham,  who  has  devoted  an 
Appendix,  in  the  present  Pamphlet,  to  ‘  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
‘  duct  of  the  Eclectic  Review,*  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  notice  as  they  deserve,  without  personal  explanations  unin¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers  and  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of  our 
Journal.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  remarks, 
having,  in  a  former  article,  suiHcienlly  exposed  his  ungenerous 
misrepresentations.  First,  he  now  asserts,*  that  the  whole 
argument  of  our  first  article  *  imfjiUd  scepticism  as  to  the 
•  Divine  authority  of  eight  books  in  the  Protestant  Canon;' 
and*  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Reviewer  argued,  includei 

two  more.  Job  and  Daniel.*  We  have  t>nly  to  meet  this  re¬ 
iterated  calumny  with  a  positive  denial,  aud  leave  our  reader! 
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to^cjeci  Je  on  both  the  integrity  and  the  motires  of  the  man*  who 
not  only  persifds  in  such  a  charge  afler  oar  explicit  dttaftyMrl, 
but  taken  the  opportunity  of  circulating  it  where  he  thinli  the 
refutition  is  not  likely  to  follow  it.  Secondly,  like  his' friend 
Dr.  Thomson,  he  accuses  the  Reviewer  of  indulging  in  the 
liiiiguage  of  reproach,  calumny,  and  vulgar  abuse,  and  he  is 
bappy  not  to  have  returned  railing  for  railing.  Here,  again,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  unaffected  courtesy  in  which 
his  pamphlet  was  spoken  of,  and  to  the  proofs  which  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  subsequently  providing,  of'  faithless  and 
*  ungentlcinanly*  dealing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gorhnm,  in  return 
for  the  lenity  we  had  shewn  him.  We  know  of  no  expressions 
that  we  could  employ  to  describe  his  conduct,  more  mild  than 
those  which  he  has  compelled  us  to  use.  We  have  no  wish  to 
impeach  his  honesty  or  integrity  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
but  he  has  shewn  himself  a  dishonest  controvertist,  and  his 
references  to  alleged  private  conversations  and  extracts’  from 
private  notes,  would  justify  severer  language  than  we  choose  to 
employ.  To  an  exposure  of  his  attempt  to  identify  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  with  those  of  Le  Clerc,  be 
has  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  no  reference ;  but  has  taken  great 
pains  to  disprove  a  charge  which  was  never  advanced,  and  which, 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  without  being  substantiated.  But, 
in  fact,  as  he  relies  upon  impunity, only  because  the  proofsof  his 
dishonourable  conduct  will  not  hud  their  way  into  the  channels 
iu  which  lie  is  most  anxious  to  circulate  his  attack  on  our 
Journal,  we  shall  not  trespass  further  on  tiie  patience  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  Gorham  rejected  with  scorn  our  praise,  bearing 
ill  mind,  as  he  politely  told  us,  the  laudari  d  laudato  viro :  lei 
him  rejoice, — he  has  the  praise  and  wanu  approbation  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson. 

Art.  II.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.  History  of  the  French 

Kevolution,  from  1789  to  1814.  By  F.  A.  Mignet.  In  2  vols. 

8vo.  pp.  1013.  Price  11.  Is.  Third  Edition.  Paris.  1826.  ' 

is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  singular  book,  and  it  appears 
to  have  awakened  a  very  unusual  degree  of  interest,  in 
circles  where  it  might  have  been  ouite  as  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Bourbons,  if  it  had  been  received  less  cordially, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  able,  somewhat  artful,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eloquent  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  all  its  institutional  forms ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an  exposure 
6f  the  circumstances  which  made  those  eligible  forms  incBec- 
tive,  and  surrendered  the  vantage-ground  ot  power  and  public 
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opiaioo  to  the  TariouB  parties  which  snccesmvely  presctel 
themselves  on  the  arena,  combatants  for  infUience  and  empiie. 
Although,  however*  we  think  highly  of  this  spirited  won,  h 
has  not,  by  any  means,  appeared  to  us  so  convincing  as  it 
to  some  01  our  contemporaries.  The  Author  is  skilful  in  the 
use  of  generalization,  but  he  not  infrequently  carries  it  too  far. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  m 
hypothesis,  than  to  lose  sight  of  those  minor  circumstances 
which  go  to  the  making  up  of  leading  events,  but  of  which 
some,  it  may  be,  are  more  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  his. 
torian,  than  the  more  conspicuous  results  to  which  they  appear 
subordinate.  Nothing  can  be  easier,  than  to  seize  on  certain 
commanding  points,  and  then,  by  adroit  management,  to  exhibit 
such  a  selection  of  inteijaceiit  lines  and  elevations  as  shall 
give  to  the  combination  almost  any  required  shape  and  aspect 
But,  how  easy  and  convenient  soever  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
Kstisfactory.  Even  where  the  premises  may  be  accurately 
stated,  and  the  inferences  fairly  drawn,  we  find  ourselves  in¬ 
quiring,  whether  there  be  not  something  in  arrear,  some  re¬ 
luctant  but  influential  minor,  that  may  be  well  nigh  entitled  to 
change  places  with  its  ‘  swaggering  major,^  or  at  least  to  have 
a  more  obvious  aud  emphatic  l)earing  on  the  predicate^  On  the 
whole,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  M.  Mignet’s 
views,  perhaps  because  they  so  nearly  coincide  with  our  own; 
but  we  could  have  wished  that  be  had,  in  certain  instances, 
allowed  more  weight  to  details  which  he  has  either  wholly  neg¬ 
lected,  or  cursorily  indicated.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  is  iu- 
couiparubly  better  than  the  error  into  which  some  liistorians 
of  the  Revolution  have  fallen,  of  ascribing  all  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  allowing  nothing  for  that  regular  march  of  motive 
and  action,  cause  and  effect,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
throughout  all  in  which  the  human  hand  and  intellect  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  these  annalists  seem  to  have  referred  every 
great  oceurrence  to  its  distinct  intrigue,  aud  to  have  allowed 
nothing  for  public  sentiment  or  popular  energy  as  its  expression. 
The  diti'erent  changes  of  scene  are,  in  their  view,  little  more 
than  the  startling  but  unmeaning  transitions  of  a  pantomime, 
in  which,  at  the  rap  of  Harlequin’s  lath  sword,  a  three-legged 
stool  starts  up  into  a  triumphal  arch,  a  boiling  kettle  expands 
into  a  Cicyser,  or  the  Andes,  with  their  caverns  and  their  cata¬ 
racts,  dwindle  into  a  farm-yard  with  its  dunghill  and  iu 
horse*pond.  All  this  is  miserably  shallow,  aud  M.  Mignet  is 
too  accurate  an  observer  and  too  profound  a  thinker,  to  give 
into  this  pedlar-like  system :  his  errors  are  those  of  a  vigorous 
uuud,  and  they  are  neither  frequent  nor  injurious. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
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Fmcb  KeTolation  at  anenormooiand  ancompeDtated  mlidb^ 
Horror-tirack  at  the  scenes  of  blood  and  aemtatioti 
mingled  with  its  early  stages*  alarmed  at  the  circoinstances  of 
ciric  disorder. which  followed  these*  and  at  the  stru^les  of 
armed  parties  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  splendid  though 
oppressive  administration  of  Napoleon*  we  are  too  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  what  France  was,  and  what  she  nmo  is,  *  Young  men 

*  and  foreigners**  says  Madame  de  Stael*  *  who  knew  nothing 

*  of  France  before  the  Revolution*  and  who  see  at  the  present 

*  time*  the  people  enriched  by  the  division  of  property  and  the 

*  suppression  of  tythes  and  the  feudal  regime*  can  have  no  idea 

*  of  ^e  situation  of  this  country*  when  the  nation  had  to  bear 

*  up  under  the  weight  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  The 

*  partizans  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  have  often  said*  that  a 

*  French  peasant  was  more  wretched  than  a  nc^ro.  This  might 

*  be  a  good  argument  for  relieving  the  whites*  but  not  Tor 

*  steeling  the  heart  against  the  blacks.* 

•  The  Revolution**  writes  M.  Mimnet*  *  has  not  only  modified  the 
political  power ;  it  has  changed  the  whole  interior  existence  of  the 
nation.  The  social  forma  of  the  middle  agea  were  still  retained. 
The  soil  was  divided  into  provinces  at  variance  with  each  other  i  men 
were  divided  into  rival  dames.  Though  the  nobility  bad  lost  all 
their  powers*  they  preserved  all  their  distinctiona ;  the  people  had  no 
rights*  royalty  had  no  limits*  and  France  was  given  up  to  the  oon^ 
fusion  of  ministerial  deapofism,  of  diatinct  and  conflicting  systema  of 
administration*  and  of  corporational  privileges.  For  this  abusive  state 
of  things*  the  Revolution  has  substituted  another*  more  conformable 
CO  justice  and  better  suited  to  our  times.  It  has  replaced  what  was 
arbitrary*  by  the  law,  privilege*  by  equality  ;  it  has  delivered  men  from 
the  distinctions  of  class*  the  soil  from  the  barriers  of  province*  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  shackles  of  coiporations  and  companies*  agriculture 
from  feudal  subjection  and  the  oppression  of  tythes*  property  from 
the  trammels  of  substitutions;  and  it  has  combined  all  in  one  state* 
ue  civil  code*  one  people.' 

Without  engaging  in  that  most  absurd  and  mischievous  of 
political  speculations*  the  per  contra  of  sufferings  incurred  and 
olessings  secured*  we  shall  say*  that  a  beneficial  change  like 
this  may  well  be  balanced  against  some  at  least  of  the  miseries 
endureo  in  the  transit*  and  that  another  inquiry  will  then  re¬ 
main  to  be  made*  before  we  can  venture  on  a  general  estimate 
—How  much  of  the  wretchedness  actually  inflicted*  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  course  of  things*  and  bow  much  to 
mismanagement  ? — to  ministerial  indiscretion*  to  royal  tergi¬ 
versation*  to  irritating  opposition  from  within*  and  to  exaspe¬ 
rating  and  sanguinary  menace  from  without?  We  have  no 
wish  to  extenuate  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution ;  #e 
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woold  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  purchaaing 
its  biessuigs  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  its  personal  intiictioos; 
but  we  must  own  that*  when  a  series  of  events,  some  of  them 
revolting  to  every  good  feeling  of  oiir  nature,  has  actually 
taken  place,  we  are  not  sorry  to  Hnd  that  lasting  good  has  been 
the  result. 

*  To  effect  such  a  mighty  reformation,  the  Revolution  had  many 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  temporary 
excesses  to  accompany  lasting  benefits.  The  men  of  privilege  strove 
to  hinder  it ;  Europe  endeavoured  to  put  it  down ;  and,  forced  to  the 
coolest,  it  could  neither  measure  its  efforts,  nor  moderate  its  victory. 
loUrnal  resistance  led  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  to  military  domination.  Yet  the  end  was  obtaiosd, 
in  spite  of  anarchy,  and  in  spite  of  despotism ;  the  ancient  state  of 
society  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  one  be¬ 
came  settled  under  the  empire.’ 

*  When  a  reform  has  become  necessary,  and  the  moment  of  accom- 
nllshing  it  has  arrived,  nothing  hinders,  every  thing  subserves  it 
Vlsppy  then  were  men  if  they  would  come  to  a  mutual  understand* 
lug,  11  some  would  yield  the  overplus  of  their  possession,  if  others 
would  content  themselves  with  the  concession  of  their  exigencies; 
revolutions  would  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  historian  would  not 
have  to  record  either  excesses  or  calamities :  it  would  be  his  task  to 
exhibit  humanity  become  wiser,  more  free,  and  more  fortunate.  But 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  annals  of  nations  offer  no  example  of 
this  prudence  in  sacrifices  : — those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  them, 
refuse ;  those  who  req  uire,  impose  them ;  and  good,  as  well  as  evil,  is 
affected  by  means  and  with  the  violence  of  usurpation.  As  yet,  there 
has  been  no  sovereign  but  force.’ 

M.  Mignet  has  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  unfolding 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  explaining  the  different 
crises  which  interrupted  the  regularity  of  its  course.  Both  of 
these  he  has  accomplished  witli  singular  ability,  but,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  with  too  little  regard  to  special  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  forms  in  which 
writers  exhibit,  and  the  inflexible  tenacity  with  which  they 
maintain,  their  hypotheses  on  this  important  subject.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  of  opinion,  that  if  her  father,  M.  Necker,  had  been 
maintained  in  his  brst  administration,  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  occurred.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  seems  to  think  it 
an  ttHair  of  intrigue  from  beginning  to  end.  And  M.  Mignet 
makes  it  out  to  have  been  a  regular  succession  of  wise  consti¬ 
tutions,  as  regularly  violated  and  lendered  null  by  coups  (T 
ital. 

*  We  shall  see  by  whose  fault  it  was  tliat,  after  opening  under  suck 
bsppy  auspices,  it  degenerated  so  violently;  in  what  manner  it 
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• 

cttwn^  France  into  •  republic,  end  how,  on  the  wreck  of  thic,  fl 
mM  the  empire.  Thete  dilFmnt  pliacet  were  alroott  oonpolc^i 
fucb  wM  the  irresUlible  power  of  the  eventi  which  prodnoea  them* 
It  would,  however,  be  rath  to  affirm  that  the  face  of  thing!  might  not 
have  been  changed ;  but  it  it  certain,  that  the  Revolution,  with  the 
causes  that  originated  it,  and  the  paationa  which  it  routed  or  directed, 
could  not  but  nave  auch  a  courae  and  auch  an  iaaue.’ 


The  French  Revolution  waa  no  audden  ebullition  of  popular 
feeling.  It  was  the  work  of  centiiriea,  and  would  lead  us  back 
into  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  were  we  to  undertake  its 
explanation.  From  its  very  outset,  the  monarchy  of  France 
bad  been  a  wavering  and  undefined  power.  Elective  nnder  the 
Hrat  races,  hereditary  in  feudal  times,  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  had  absorbed  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  authori¬ 
ties,  and  only  had  recourse  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral,  when  the  necessity  for  subsidies  became  urgent.  But  this 
body,  which  might  have  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  hxed  and 
effective  constitution,  was  itself  so  ill  constructed  and  so  in¬ 
efficient  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  constitutional 
corporation.  Made  up  of  three  distinct  classes,  nobility, 
clergy,  and  Third  Estate,  deliberating  in  different  chambers, 
and  giving  in  their  conclusions  separately,  the  former  two  could 
always  outvote  the  latter.  Hence  this  body  never  took  a  de¬ 
cided  character,  nor  occupied  a  commanding  station.  The 
Parliaments  were  originally  nothing  more  than  conservators  of 
the  privileges  of  their  respective  provinces,  as  they  were  suc¬ 
cessively  annexed  to  the  crown ;  but  they  gradually  absorbed 
the  judicial  authority,  claiming  the  additional  right  of  giving 
or  withholding  a  legalizing  sanction  to  taxes  imposed  by  the 
king.  Now,  although  it  might  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
constitution  out  of  these  chaotic  elements,  yet,  it  will,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  require  some  hardihood  to  maintain,  even  with  Bnrlce 
for  an  authority,  that  they  actually  composed  one.  We  would 
recommend  the  perusal,  on  this  subject,  of  Madame  de  StaePs 
able  discussion  of  the  question—*  T  avoit-U  une  conditution  en 
*  France  avant  la  Revolution?^  In  all  this,  the  Tien  Elat,  the 
body  of  the  people,  the  nation  itself,  went  for  nothing.  Events, 
however,  were  continually  occurring,  to  remind  it  of  its  power; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  centu^,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  popular  classes  had  dissipated  tne  delusion  which 
assigned  privilege  to  a  few,  and  endurance  to  the  rest.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  court  were  intolerable.  The 
exhausting  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  profligate  excesses  of  Louis 
XV.,  had  thrown  the  finances  into  almost  irremediable  disorder, 
and  the  desperate  charlatanism  of  Galon ne  rendered  an  appeal 
the  people  indispensiblq.  Louis  XVI.  seems  to  have  acted 
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uoder  a  fatal  tpell.  His  first  choice  of  a  minister  was  his 
act,  and  the  frivolous  and  selfish  Maurepas,  on  whom  he  fixed, 
began  the  career  of  half-measures  and  systematic  inconsisten¬ 
cies.  Turgot,  Maleslierbes,  and  Necker  were  called  into 
action  by  this  intriguing  courtier ;  but  the  moment  in  which 
they  became  obnoxious  to  Maurepas,  was  the  last  of  their  offi¬ 
cial  existence.  After  the  death  of  this  aged  minister,  the 
queen  appears  to  have  assumed  the  management  of  the  king, 
and  the  airection  of  afi’airs.  Calonne  ruined  everything;  he 
created  an  enormous  dejicit,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  No¬ 
tables,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  All  was  now  in  confusion. 
The  convocation  of  the  States-General  seemed  the  only  remedy, 
and  this  first  movement  of  the  Revolution  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1789.  In  all  these  transactions,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd,  nothing  more  impolitic,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
court.  Instead  of  either  resisting  firmly,  or  yielding  graciously, 
every  point  was  contested,  and  every  concesssion  so  reluctantly 
made,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  given  up  only  to 
force.  Incessant  opposition  irritated  the  people,  while  their 
constant  success  in  the  end,  made  them  presumptuous  and  ex¬ 
acting.  Even  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  convention  of  the 
States,  in  lieu  of  acceding  cheerfully,  and  adopting  every  pos¬ 
sible  measure  for  rendering  it  at  once  acceptable  and  efi'ectual, 
invention  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  accumulation  of 
petty  insults  and  restrictions.  The  clergy  in  high  costume, 
with  cassock,  mantle,  and  square  cap,  or  with  the  purple  gown 
and  rochet,  walked  first  in  the  procession.  Then  came  the 
nobles  in  black,  with  cloth-of-gold  waistcoat,  lace  cravat,  and 
hat  ornamented  with  white  plumes.  Last  followed  the  Third 
Estate,  in  plain  black,  short  cloak,  muslin  neckcloth,  and  hat 
without  feathers  or  loop.  All  this  small-minded  affectation  of 
distinction  and  etiquette,  clearly  shewed  on  which  side  victory 
would  ultimately  range. 

•Perhaps  no  body  of  men  was  ever  placed  in  more  diflicult 
circumstances,  or  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  highly 
gifted  and  pure-intentioned  men,  than  the  Constituent  Assem 
bly.  Of  its  great  leader,  however,  although  too  much  cannot 
well  be  said  in  eulogy  of  his  genius,  eloquence,  decision,  and 
tact,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  he  never  for  a  siitgle  instant 
lost  sight  of  self ;  and  yet,  we  are  willing  to  believe;  that  in  all 
his  view  8  he  contrived  to  identify,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
political  conscience,  his  own  aggrandizement  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  France.  Unquestionably  he  saw  distinctly,  and  with 
a  precision  that  no  one  else  could  approach,  the  fearful  ten¬ 
dencies  of  things ;  and  it  must  for  ever  remain  an  insoluble 
enigma,  whether  his  powerful  intellect  and  unhesitating  au- 
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dacity  would  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  tremendous  impulse  which  had  been  given,  chiefly  by  his 
inotrumentality,  to  the  great  political  machine.  Death  cut 
short  all  his  designs,  and  the  man  who,  when  he  first  entered 
the  hall  of  the  States-general,  was  gazed  upon  and  shunned  as 
a  semi-demon,  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  tears  of  his 
country. 

«  He  was  a  man,’  writes  M.  Mignct,  *  who  wanted  nothing  but 
opportunity  to  be  great.  At  Rome,  in  the  bright  days  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  Gracchi ;  in  its  decline,  a  Catiline ; 
in  the  squabbles  of  the  Fronde,  a  Cardinal  de  Rets ;  and  in  the  decre¬ 
pitude  of  a  monarchy,  where  a  being  such  as  he  could  only  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  his  immense  faculties  in  scenes  of  agitation, 
he  had  made  himself  remarked  by  the  vehemence  of  his  passions,  by 
the  visitations  of  power,  by  a  life  passed  in  committing  disorders,  and 
lui&ring  their  consequences.  This  prodiffious  activity  required  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  Revolution  furnished  it.  Accustomed  to  the 
struggle  against  despotism,  irritated  at  the  contempt  of  a  nobility  so 
much  his  inferior,  and  which  utterly  reiccted  him,  able,  audacious, 
eloquent,  Mirabeau  felt  that  the  Revolution  would  be  his  work  and 
his  life.  He  fully  answered  the  principal  exigencies  of  his  epoch. 
His  sentiments,  his  voice,  his  action,  were  those  of  a  tribune.  In 
perilous  circumstances,  his  master  spirit  hurried  away  the  assembly ; 
in  ditlicult  discussions,  he  would  terminate  them  by  a  single  stroke ; 
with  a  word  he  quelled  ambitions,  silenced  enmities,  disconcerted 
rivalries.  This  powerful  mortal,  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  commotion, 
abandoning  himself  sometimes  to  the  energy,  sometimes  to  the  fami¬ 
liarities  of  strength,  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  assembly. 
He  speedily  obtained  an  immense  popularity,  which  he  preserved  to 
the  last.’ 

We  shall  not  entangle  ourselves  in  the  interminable  inquiry, 
whether  the  constitution  of  1791  was,  or  was  not,  the  beat 
suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  France.  M.  Mignet 
contends  for  the  affirmative.  Madame  de  Stael  pleads  energe¬ 
tically,  but  rather  dogmatically,  for  two  chambers  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution.  Whichever  of  these  two  great  authorities  may 
he  right,  one  thing  is  clear ;  that  an  hereditary  house  of  peers, 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  then  formed  the  majority  of  the 
French  noblesse,  would,  have  held  obstinately  with  the  court ; 
and  in  that  case,  we  can  see  nothing  that  could  have  prevented 
a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  for  power,  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  to  the  popular  side.  That  a 
sanguinary  contest,  or  rather,  that  scenes  of  unexampled  horror, 
did  actually  occur,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  invalidation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  assembly  in  this  respect.  Events  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  intervened,  and  rendered  their  labours  nu¬ 
gatory.  One  enormous  and  incredible  fault,  however,  they 
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unquestionably  committed.  From  motives  of  erroneous  dis* 
interestedness,  they  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance,  excluding 
themselves  from  eligibility  to  seats  in  the  assembly  ufbich 
should  immediately  succeed  them,  and  by  this  absurd  regula¬ 
tion,  left  the  field  open  to  inexperience,  rashness,  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Bitterly  must  they  have  repented  their  mock  heroism, 
when  they  witnessed  the  ferocious  struggles  that  in  their  result 
deluged  France  with  blood,  and  swept  away  all  the  securities 
of  domestic  peace,  as  well  as  every  legitimate  source  of  na¬ 
tional  elevation. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  Ist 
of  October  1791 ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  after  the 
sequestration  of  so  much  splendid  talent  as  was  conaprised  io 
the  first  representative  body,  so  large  a  proportion  oi  superior 
men  should  have  been  at  hand  for  the  new  elections.  The 
great  leaders  of  the  Assembly  in  the  first  instance,  were  the 
members  forming  the  party  usually  termed.  Of  the  Gironde: 
and  of  these,  the  most  eloquent,  perhaps  the  most  so  of  all  the 
revolutionary  orators — was  Vergniaud.  Unhappily,  however, 
these  men  were  little  more  than  speakers,  and  among  their 
more  thorough-going  antagonists,  there  were  men  of  action, 
before  whose  decision  and  sanguinary  energy,  the  men  of 
words  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  cardinal  error  of  the 
Girondists  lay  in  their  constant  trimming  to  the  popular  gale. 
Instead  of  a  firm  reliance  on  their  talents  and  their  good  in¬ 
tentions,  they  engaged  with  their  adversaries  of  the  Mountain, 
in  a  fatal  rivalry  for  the  good  graces  of  the  low  democracy  of 
France.  The  men  who  should  have  formed  and  guided  public 
opinion,  truckled  to  the  clamours  of  the  mob.  Their  conduct 
on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVlth  was  imbecility  itself.  They 
wished  to  save  him,  and  voted  for  his  death.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  efi'ect  his  liberation  by  half-measures.  In  lieu  of  a 
manly  and  decided  appeal  to  the  principles  of  virtue  and  ho¬ 
nour,  they  had  recourse  to  '  policizing;’  and  the  result  of  all  this 
was,  what  it  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  be,  disgraceful  defeat. 
Some  of  these  patriotic  men,  however,  conducted  themselves 
with  consummate  courage  and  integrity :  Lanjuinais,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  maintained  that  high-minded  attachment  to  liberty  and 
justice  which  has  marked  every  step  of  his  admirable  course. 

M.  Mignet's  classification  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  is, 
if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  highly  ingenious.  The  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  in  July  1789,  he  con¬ 
siders  as  tile  insurrection  of  the  middle  class  of  society  against 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries,  witli  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss,  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  as  the  in¬ 
surgency  of  the  multitude  against  the  middle  cla^.  At  all 
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it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  whose  for¬ 
feiture  was  immediately  decreed,  and  reduced  the  QirondisU, 
cs  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  impolitic  abandonment 
of  the  constitutional  kin?,  to  present  nullity  and  subsequent 
destruction.  La  Fayette  had  previously  made  a  hazardous  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  and  he  now 
quitted  France. 

<  In  our  times,  few  lives  have  been  equally  pure  with  that  of  La 
Fayette,  few  characters  more  nobly  consistent,  tew  popularities  more 
lasting  and  more  honourably  acquired.  AHer  having,  tide  by  side 
with  Washington,  defended  fiber^  in  America,  he  was  anxious,  like 
him,  to  establish  it  similarly  in  France ;  but  our  revolution  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  a  character.  When  a  people 
seeks  for  liberty  without  internal  disunion,  and  with  no  enemies  out 
from  without,  a  liberator  may  be  found,  such  as  in  Switzerland  a  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell,  in  the  Low-Countries  a  prince  of  Orange,  in  America  a 
Washington ;  but  when  that  high  object  is  pursued  in  the  teeth  of 
op{H)sition  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  midst  of  factions  and  battles, 
such  a  state  of  things  can  only  produce  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte, 
who  make  themselves  the  dictators  of  revolutions  after  the  struggles 
tnd  exhaustion  of  parties.  La  Fayette,  active  in  the  first  epoch  of 
the  crisis,  pledged  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  maintain  its  results. 
He  became  the  general  of  the  middle  class,  both  at  the  head  of  the 
national  guard  during  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  of  the  army 
under  the  Legislative.  With  this  class  he  rose,  and  with  it  he  could 
not  but  full.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  if  he  took  some  false  steps, 
he  had  never  but  one  end,  and  that  was  liberty :  he  never  used  but 
one  mean,  and  that  was  the  law.  The  manner  in  which,  while  still 
young,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  the  two  worlds,  his 
glorious  conduct,  his  invariable  constancy,  are  bis  claims  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  posterity .• 

The  massacres  of  September  1792,  were  the  work  of  Danton, 
a  first-rate  rero/wfioww/iire ;  ferocious  and  sanguinary  when  his 
plans  required  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  capable  of  milder  sen¬ 
timents  when  the  crisis  had  passed  away.  Believing  that  there 
was  in  France  a  majority  of  royalists,  and  apprehending,  or 
afi'ecting  to  apprehend,  that  they  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  rising  in  insurrection  while  the  allied  armies  advanced  upon 
the  capital,  he  proposed  and  perpetrated  those  deeds  of  horror, 
by  way  of  intimidation  and  repression,  while  the  republican 
Icvte  en  masse  advanced  to  the  frontier.  The  able  manoeuvres 
of  Dumouriez  baffled  the  invading  force,  and  the  political 
parties  of  France  were  at  leisure  to  prepare  for  their  ‘  keen  en- 
*  counter'  in  the  National  Convention,  which  succeeded  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  September  1792.  Of  this 
period  of  history — the  reign  of  terror — the  reading  would  be 
scarcely  endurable,  were  it  not  for  the  poetical  justice  which 
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succeaMvety  overtook  the  principtrt  agentii*in  the  diffhreiii  tfiS|^ 
of  thia  (ireaiU'ui  season*  After  having  avinleil'  thM^ 
selves  of  the  aid  of  the  Girondists  to  sacrifice  the  king,  thv 
succeeded  in  arresting  and  sending  to  the 
the  leading  luenibers  of  that  party.  Then  came  a  struggle  ter 
superiority  among  the  victors,  and  Robespierre  sent;  in  snocee* 
cessioa  to  the  guillotine,  Hebert  and  his  gan<x,  the  DantoniiH, 
who  had  dared  to  taik  of  mercy  and  a  milder  regime,  together 
with  all  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  all  whose  death  might  tend 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people  and  to  contirm  his  iron  nde. 
At  length  came  the  ever  memorable  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  bit 
career  of  blood  closed  in  blood*  But  by  this  time,  the  publit 
luiild  in  France  seems  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  changt* 
Parties  had  so  otteii  been  broken  up,  and  such  strange  shifiings, 
divisions,  and  coalitions  had  taken  place  in  the  political  scene, 
that  a  gradual  fusion  and  amalgamation  had  been  imperceptibly 
eiiectiiig,  and  a  tendency  to  royalism  had  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  new  constitution — that  which  esta¬ 
blished  two  Legiblative  Councils  and  an  Executive  Directory— 
though  framed  by  ineu  who  were  moderate  republicans,  in  the 
hope  of  a  dehnitive  organization  of  power,  was  an  approach, 
though  a  distaut  one,  to  aristocratical,  if  not  to  monarchical 
forms  ;  uud  tiie  more  active  royalists  had  resolved  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  by  ob- 
uiuiug  a  decided  indueiice  over  the  elections.  Their  plans 
were,  however,  etiectually  defeated  by  a  counter  manGcuvre 
of  the  Convention,  which  decreed  that  two  thirds  of  the  new 
Councils  should  be  chosen  from  its  own  members.  This  de¬ 
cided  measure  determined  the  conspirators  on  immediate  action, 
and  having  at  their  coinnmnd  the  armed  sections  of  Paris, 
forming  a  resolute  and  well  disciplined  body  of  forty  thousand 
men,  they  instantly  organized  the  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
I3th  Vendemiaire.  The  conventional  troops,  principally  regulars, 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  insurgents*  bat  they 
were  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  who  made  such  effective  use 
of  his  artillery,  as  to  decide  the  victory  almost  without  the 
ploymeut  of  any  other  arm* 

‘  The  convention  lasted  three  years,  from  the  2l8t  of  September 
17981,  to  the  26th  of  October  1795  (4th  of  Brumaire  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  republic).  It  followed  several  directions.  During  the 
tirst  six  months  of  its  existence,  it  was  agitated  by  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  legal  party  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  revolutionary  party  of 
the  Mountain.  The  last  was  dominant  during  the  period  between  the 
31st  of  May  1793  and  the  9th  Thermidor,  year  2  (26ih  of  July  *1794^* 
f hweeuvention  .then  obeyed  the  goverumeut  of  the  comoniuee  of 
puhlut Mtetyt  whkh  nrst  ruined  its  sudeni  allies  oi'  the  imuiiripality 
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iod  iht  Mountain,  and  which  uJuroalcly  perUhed  by  ita  ow^  di^oDf. 
from  ihe  9ih  Therinidor  to  tiruinaire»  year  4,  the  conyeotioo  trium* 
pbed  over  the  royalist  party »  and  endeavoured  to  estahlith  a  mitigated* 
republic  in  spite  of  either  party.* 

Though  the  extract  will  be  sontewhai  long,  we  shall  here 
translate  part  of  the  resume  which  M.  Mignet  pauses  at  this 
point  to  make.  It  gives  a  brief  but  spirited  character  of  the 
did'ereut  phases  of  the  Revolution*  and  its  citation  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrate  his  modes  of  thinking  on  the  subject* 

*  The  French  Revolution,  which  had  destroyed  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment.  and  ruiiwd  to  its  very  foundations  the  ancient  system  of  society^ 
hod  tH  0  very  distinct  objects ;  that  of  a  free  constitution,  and  that  of  a 
civilizstiun  carried  to  the  highest  t^rfection.  The  six  years  that  we 
have  puiised  through,  exhibit  the  enorts  of  each  of  the  classes  which 
msde  up  the  French  nation,  to  establish  its  own  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  partisans  of  privilege  were  anxious  to  establish'  their 
regime  ngainst  the  court  and  against  the  class  of  citizens,  b^  the 
maintenance  of  se^^aratc  orders  and  of  the  States-general ;  the  citizens 
limed  at  establishing  theirs  against  the  men  of  privilege  and  the  mul¬ 
titude,  by  the  code  of  1791  \  while  the  multitude  endeavoured  to 
establish  its  own  against  all  the  other  classes  united,  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1793.  Fione  of  these  governments  could  be  consolidated* 
because  all  were  exclusive.  But  during  all  these  efforts,  each  class, 
having  the  ascendancy  for  a  time,  destroyed  in  the  more  elevated 
orders,  all  thSl  was  intolerant  and  that  opposed  itself  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  civilisation. 

*  At  the  moment  in  which  the  Directory  succeeded  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  conflict  of  the  difTcrent  orders  had  greatly  relaxed.  The 
more  violent  of  each  formed  a  party  that  still  strove  for  the  poasession 
and  the  form  of  government ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  bad 
been  so  thoroughly  agitated  from  1789  to  1795,  was  now  anxious  for 
rest  and  a  quiet  arrangement  according  to  the  new  order  of  things.* 
.This  epoch  witnessed  the  close  of  the  movement  towards  liberty,  and 
the  origin  of  that  towards  civilization.  .  The  Revolution  assum^  its 
second  character,  its  character  of  order,  of  foundation,  and  of  repc^, 
aitcr  the  agitation,  the  immense  labour,  and  the  complete  demoiitioQ 
of  its  early  years. 

*  This  second  period  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  ft 
sort  of  abundoiinient  of  liberty.  The  different  parties,  finding  them¬ 
selves  nn  longer  able  to  possess  it  in  a  manner  at  once  exclusive  and 
durable,  became  discouraged,  and  seceded  from  public  into  private 
life.  This  second  period  divided  itself  into  two  epochs  s  it  was  libe¬ 
ral  under  the  directory,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  consulate,  military 
at  the  close  of  the  consulate  and  under  the  empire.  The  Revolution 
vent  on  daily  materializing  more  and  more :  after  having  made  ft 
nation  of  scctariet ,  it  made  a  nation  of  labourers,  and  axierwards  ft 
nation  of  soldiers.* 

The  Executive  Directory  waa  at  first  made  chiefly  of  ef¬ 
ficient  and  decided  men,  and  their  efforts  to  raise  their  country 
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fVom  the  sunk  and.  enfeebled  state  in  which  they  found 
crqwhef)  with  succeas.  They  broke  up  the  jaco1)iii^(^r^ir|i|^ 
of  OabtBuf,  and  the  more  formidable  efforts  the  royali^ 
party,  led  by  Pichegru  and  a  majority  of  the*  councils,  w.eie 
renaered  iuetiectual  W  the  energetic  but  unconstitutigaaT 
measures  of  the  1 8th  Froctidor  (3  August,  1797).  The  inteN 
ference  of  the  army  enabled  the  Directory  to  triumph.  The 
royalists  were  now  completely  driven  IVom  the  field,  and  tUle 
conflicts  which  afterwards  took  place,  were  between  the  IK% 
rectory  and  the  democratic  party.  The  whole  scene,  however^ 
oT  party  squabble  was  effectually  terminated  on  the  IHth  and 
19tn  Brumaire  (9th  and  10th  of  November,  1799),  the  days 
on  which  Bonaparte  dissolved  the  directorial  government,  and 
cqinmeoced  the  consulate. 

We  have  now  given,  up  to  a  point  quite  recent  enough  (air 
specific  recollection,  a  general  view  of  the  leading  events  of 
t^e  French  Revolution,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  preaeij^ 
Writer.*  Our  general  opinion  of  hia  ability  has  been  alrea€(y, 
given,  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  when  he  comes  down  to 
more  dangerous  times,  be  does  not  in  any  degree  abate  of  the 
firmness  of  his  tone.  He  describes  the  present  system  of  >  ad¬ 
ministration  as  *  the  government  of  a  party  against  the  charter^’ 
and  affirms  boldly,  that  this  *  retrograde  movement  must  have. 
*  its  course  and  its  term/  Henceforward  no  rnlihg  power  caa 
a^ain  stability  in  France,  without  the  concession  of  genuine' 
political  liberty,  and  the  disposition  to  foster  and  protect  the 
utmost  possible  improvement  of  the  social  system* 
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argument  from  prophecy  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high 
^  among  the  evidences  of  Revealed  religion.  Of  the  varied 
and  accumulative  force  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  purposes  for  which  Uie  argument  is  available,  it  were  not 
difficult  to  furnish  numerous  and  aatisfactory  examples.  Btbli** 
cal  Expositors  and  Theologists  have  very  assiduously  and  very 
successfully  cultivated  this  department  of  sacred  study ;  anv, 
by  their  elucidations  of  the  pnilology  of  the  Scriptures,  and 


•  We  have  been  sooMiwbai  particular  in  marking  dates,  as  they  msy* 
ha  useful  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  documents.  Much  con¬ 
fusion^  in  recollection  and  acatement  sometimes  arises  from  want  oi 
attention  to  these  important  dehnitions  of  periods  and  events. 
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<1ietr^«p|)Iic«tIoiis  of  tlio  record^  facto  of 


dictioM,  IlieyhaTo  i^ndered  an  importoQt  servioe  to 

111  (he  means  (bus  provided  for  the  iiiatruciioa  and  oonfirma^^ 

of  mankind  in  the  verities  of  the  sacred  Oraolea.  •.  ^ 

It  must»  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  aitidj  of  the  prophe* 
des  of  Scripture  Is,  in  man;  jMrticulars,  difficult  and  pcrpW- 
ing ;  and  instances  might  easily  be  produced,  of  interpretalioiis 
so  unsubstantial  and  so  confliotiog,  as  to  induce  an  entire  dis^ 
trust  and  rejection  of  them*  The  obsonritj  of  the  terms  in 
which  tliose  ancient  predictions  are  oonvejM,  and  the  inade^ 
quae;  of  the  means  which  we  possess  for  obtaining  in  ever;  oaso 
a  correct  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  their  import,  ^ref 
in  part,  assignable  causes  of  the  various  and  disoordant  ei]io« 
sitions  which  have  been  offered  of  their  design  and  fuifilmaDt. 
Other  causes  of  difference  and  of  failure  are  to  be  found  in  we 
prepossessions  of  interpiieters,  in  their  mistakes,  and  inJtheiiRn< 
fluence  of  hypotheses  and  system  upon  their  various  sohmaa.^ 
illustrative  adjustment.  The  support  of  a. particular  hypotbesia 
has  sometimes  proved  not  a  little  ensnaring  to  a  writer  in  the 
direction  which  it  has  given  to  his  inquiries* 

The  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  have  furnished  employment  t^ 
BibKcal  commentators  and  critics  of  both  anoient  and  mpdeiw 
times;  and  writers  of  great  ingenuity  and  profound  learning, of  etik 
lightened  seal  and  ardent  piety,  have  devoted  their  time  and  lur 
lents  to  (he  elucidation  of  that  important  prophecy.  A  summaryjof 
their  Opinions  would  exhibit  not  only  diversities,  but  contrarieties 
of  interpretation.  The  proposal  of  one  explication  bss  generally 
been  preceded  by  the  exainmalioo  and  r^^tion  of  another ;  and 
each  succeeding  writer  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  credit  and 
currency  for  bis  own  production,  by  enlarging  on  the  errors,  and 
exposing  the  unsatisfactory  conclusione  of  his  predecessors.  The 
volume  now  offered  in  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  assumes  the 
insufficiency  of  all  preceding  attempto  to  interpret  and  i^ly  cot- 
rectly  the  language  in  which  it  is  ddivared.  The  paint  wbidi 
the  Author  has  taken  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  oonelusions,  have 
not  been  in  vain  as  regards  his  own  oonvictions ;  and  aa  they  are, 
in  some  particuUra,  of  a  novel  cast,  his  suooess,  even  though  the 
ivader  msy  not  soquiesoe  in  all  bis  reasonings  snd  deductions.  Is 
adapted  to  encourage  the  hope,  that  calm,  uoprq|udioed,  perse- 
study  of  these  difficult  verses  may  ^veat  them  ef  the  ob- 
•curitiea  which  have  gathered  round  them,  and  place  tbrnr  design 
snd  accomplishment  in  a  satisfactory  point  of  view.  It  is  only  by 
the  most  patiefit  research  and  the  closest  oompsrisons,  that  ap 
inquirer  can  obtain  the  means  of  understinding  foe  sohfcqto 
^^nmprtsed  iii  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture^  which,  scarcely 
npp^ring  to  a  superlloal  reader  to  need  any  comment,  are 
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found,  on  examination,  to  be  replete  with  diflicultiea  ;  to  be 
plexin  their  atructure,  and  perplexinfj^  in  their  applications.  Tht 
prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  is  precisely  of  this  kind.  Ith 
not  exhibited  in  types,  nor  set  out  by  symbols.  It  is  fiirnidieil 
with  cbronoloi^ical  notes,  to  (fiiide  the  interpreter  to  the  know- 
leee  of  its  relations.  But  it  is  still  amoii^  the  passages  of  the 
Bible  our  knowled^  of  which  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  us  to  de* 
aist  from  tite  investigation  of  their  terms  and  meaning,  and  in 
respect  to  whiclt,they  wIiooiTer  us  useful  aids  are  entitled  to  ot^ 
gratitude.  Tlio  volume  now  before  us  cannot  fail  to  assist  iKe 
student  of  the  prophecy  to  which  it  relates,  even  though  it  may 
not  obtain  his  ajiproval  in  every  particular  of  the  discunioa 
which  it  comprises. 

Dr.  Stonard  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  an  expositor 
of  prophecy,  by  his  Commentary  on  Zechariali,  which  was  no- 
tic^  in  our  twenty-second  volume.  His  qiialitications  for  this 
office  ill  respect  to  learning,  and  patient  and  extensive  researcfi, 
os  well  as  with  regard  to  purity  of  intention  mid  polish  of  man¬ 
ner,  ore  not  less  apparent  in  the  present,  than  in  the  formrr 
work.  The  *  Dissertation*  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  tfie 
distribution  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  ilie 
order  and  htness  of  the  discussions  which  it  includes,  is  entitled 
to  high  praise  as  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  is  dividetl  info 
five  chapters,  of  which  the  hrst  is  employed  in  settling  the 
original  text  of  the  prophecy  ;  the  second  contains  tlie  Author*! 
translation  of  the  verses  which  include  the  prophecy  ;  the  third 
is  devoteil  to  the  description  of  certain  prelitninury  position! 
which  are  intendefi  to  fix  and  regulate  the  interpretation  of  the 
prediction  ;  the  fourth  chapter  is  employed  in  explaining  the 
prophecy,  and  shewing  the  accomplishment  of  its  several  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  and  the  fifth  is  recapitulatory  and  coiiclusivc. 

in  determining  the  reading  of  the  Original  'I'ext,  which  k 
transcribed  from  Vmider  Huoglit*s  edition.  Dr.  Stonard  has 
examined  with  minute  diligence  the  alterations  proposed  or 
adopterl  by  Dr.  Blaney  and  Mr.  Faber,  and  lias  very  success¬ 
fully  defended  the  general* integrity  of  the  passage.  The  changes 
aiul  interpolations  which  are  suggested  or  sanctioned  by  those 
scholars  in  the  compass  of  so  small  a  number  of  sentences,  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  are  introduced  either  on  in¬ 
sufficient  authority,  or  violently,  and  for  the  support  wrhich  they 
arc  found  oonveniently  to  yield  to  the  hypothesis  which  they 
are  employed  to  establish.  The  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Stonard 
conducts  his  criticisms,  in  op]K>sing  the  readings  adopted  by  bis 
predecessors,  is  marked,  not  less  by  the  courtesy  which  may  be 
claiBMMi  for  accomplished  writers,  than  by  the  superior  defereoet 
wbMh4a  due  to  truth.  The  justness  of  bis  strictures  will  not  bs 
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disputeil  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  determine  the  propriety 
<»f  ilifir  Hpplication',  and  the  fulness  of  proof  which  he  ptixfu^y 
Itefore  be  pronounces  n  reading  to  he  errooeous  and  inadmissihfei 
Is  very  satisfACtory  evidence  of  his  dilii^ence  and  fair  proceed!ff|j;. 
Ill  ibis  case,  as  in  many  other  instances^  the  temerity  of  some 
Riblical  critics  is  hut  too  apparent ;  and  a  real  service  is  rendered 
to  (he  cause  of  sacred  literature  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Stonard, 
who,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  masoretic  systems,  and  with  the 
old  of  enlightened  erudition,  oppose  tlie  corru|>tin|^  of  the  ||;enuine 
text.  That  essential  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  colla* 
tiuii  of  MSS.  and  Versions  hy  modern  scholars,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  are  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  cliart^cable  with  tlie  want  of  sobriety  and  cautious  vigi¬ 
lance  in  the  use  to  which  they  have  applied  the  results  obtained  by 
this  pnicess.  The  school  of  Lowtli  has  risen  to  high  celebrity,  and 
many  of  the  disciples  of  that  accomplished  master  have  honourably 
disliiigtii^hed  tliemselves  by  niblical  labours ;  but  its  influence 
has  not  steadily  and  uniformly  been  directed  towards  the  promo¬ 
tion  ofjudicioiis  and  sound  Hebrew  criticism.  It  has  abundant¬ 
ly  excited  the  spirit  of  ingenuity,  and  stimulated  its  exercise  in 
res)»ect  to  the  reailings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
rejected  and  admitted  hy  its  pupils  with  very  extravagant  licence. 
They  are  censurable  for  the  very  exc*ess  of  emendatory  criticism, 
('orrectiuns,  transpositions,  and  conjectural  alterations,  arbitrary 
selections  and  arbitrary  arrangements,  are  by  far  too  frequently 
occurring  in  the  works  of  these  critical  scholars.  The  admirable 
and  elegant  Version  of  Isaiah,  by  Lowth,  is  not  by  any  means 
fauhless  in  these  respects,  hut  his  followers  have  furnished  many 
examples  of  a  holder  licence. 

From  the  text  of  V'ander  Hooght,  Dr.  Stonard  has  formed  a 
translation,  which  he  has  inserted,  accompanied  by  the  corres¬ 
ponding  passage  from  the  AuthorizeilVersion,and  thetranslationa 
of  Dr.  Blaiiey  and  Mr.  Faber.  These  several  versions,  in  the  or¬ 
der  ill  which  i)r.  Stonard  has  arranged  them,  we  shall  transcribe. 


!• 
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*  Bl^yaVlRAlOM.  ^«ap01IARO*  ^  *^ABgE«.  *  ILAMlt 

*  ^e.  Stveoty  wMkt  *  94.  S«mty  weeks  *  is.  Weeks  serenty  *9AWfibi 

ere lUliWrtnW  >#ni<ky  m  tke ^precise 

Ciplt^i^d  upoa  Iky  riod  epoe  ihy  people  epon  thy  people  sfid  (W 
ly  eity^  to  IkuOl  Um  sed  epon  thy  holy  dty,  epon  lly  h^  «ff,  to^Qiy 
tniiiwAlin.  end  to  ts  pel  ft  sinp  to  Uw-encgititetke  ftpoeiesy,  4Mkoly  ai(p^  ^ 
iio%siiAtrewgTOnioe,sedtioseftl  sod  to  perdwi  IbftiMp  thft  le^tft^ssre 
to  mftkp  rwHevpi hi* the  sift-cAmogSt  end  to  oAMingSa  sod  to  neke  so  end  to  dh^ 
for  iaifteky,siid  to  bring  leske  recoocilistion  for  stofteieeot  for  Hikfoliy,  meke  gMnsiglihri 
ineve|1nsCMigrifhtsoes>  in^oity^ftndtobrmgift  and  to  eonseMai  «4o  it  qeily,  anA-vIt 
ecfts,  and  lo.-sanl  op  the  the  nghteoeseese  of  the  the  rigliseott«fteas  of  the  sgnin  the 
eieioit.  ftftd  pnipheey,  egeit  sad  to  msI  visioo  eternal  ages  to  coeir,  of  sDcienl 
sod  tft  sftoiot  the  most  and  prophet^  end  to  a-  and  toseal  theettionand  moI  (tbss  )§( 
holy*  noiot  an  holy  of  boliss.  the  prophet,  and  to  ift>  cate)  the 

noini  the  Moel  Holy  and  the  peophstfihi 
One.  anoint  (thatii, 

anew)  the  m 
things. 

*  Kftoe  therefore  *  *25.  Know  therefore.  *  95.  But  know  and  *  95*  And  tkoii 
and  noderstaod*  <Ael  aoduodenUod,  from  the  understand,  from  the  know  and  ui 
from  the  going  forth  of  going  forth  of  the  word  going  forth  of  an  edict  that  from  tht 
thecoemuodmenttore*  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  forth  of  a  doMSi  n 
store  and  lo  build  Jem*  until  Messiah  shall  be  unto  the  Anointed  One  build  Jtnualm 
lisleaa  iinlo  the  Messiah  loader*  there  shall  be  the  Prince  shall  be  weeks  the  Mtssiak  Un 
the  l>ioce  shall  be  seren  seveu  sreeks,  and  sixty  sereo  and  weeks  snity  shall  be  aevmlj 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  tsro  we^s  it  shall  and  two  ;  it  shall  be  re-  seven  weeka,  aMh»| 
and  I  we  weeks,  the  street  be  rebuilt,  the  street  and  built,  with  perpetual  in-  score  aiidtwofsuii: 
sbsU  be  built  again,  the  Isne,  but  the  times  crease  and  firm  deci- shall  be  rebeiUgii 
Bwd  the  wall,  ereu  in  will  be  with  straitneae.  sion,  even  in  the  short  larging  itself,  mi 
truubteus  times.  space  of  the  tiomt.  coming  more 

considembk, 
midat  times  oldhbml 

*  S6.  And  after  three-  *  96.  And  alter  the  '  96.  And,  after  the  *  96.  And  afor  a| 

score  and  tww  weeks  siity  and  two  weeks  weeks  seven  and  the  timm  seventy-wwidl 

sball  Maasiah  been!  od,  Mesaiah  shall  be  cutulf,  weeks  sixty  and  two,  the  threescoratndmo,] 
but  not  for  himself ;  and  and  no  one  will  be  on  Anointed  One  shall  cot  siah  shall  cot  <df 
the  people  of  the  Prince  his  side;  and  he  shall  off  hy  divorce,  so  that  belonging  to  bin 
that  shall  come  shall  de-  destroy  the  city  and  the  they  shall  be  oomore  bis,  the  city  and  tfo  m 
siroy  4be  city  and  the  sanctaary  with  the  lead- both  the  city  and  the  ary  ;  the  Priass 
sauctuary ;  aud  the  end  er  that  comath ;  and  hit  saoctnary.  For  the  peo-  shall  come  sbaU 
therani  sh^l  be  with  a  end  shall  be  with  an  in-  pie  of  the  Prince  that  the  people;  siitW< 
tkaid,  sod  unto  the  end  uodatioo,  for  until  the  shall  come  shall  act  cor*  ting  off  tliwssf  Aff ' 
of  the  war  deaulaUuoa  end  shall  be  tbe  war,  ruptlys  but  the  end  with  a  fle^  (tMi| 

are  deUr  mined*  the  determined  judg*  thereof  shall  be  with  a  with  a  hostile  it 

ment  of  desofotiaos.  flood ;  and  onto  the  end  aid  unto  the  iM  at 

of  a  war  ff  rmly  decided  ww  carried  on  aid  a 
.  upon  shall  be  deaola-  pidity  shell  be 
tions.  tions. 

•  97.  Aud  he  Shull  *  97.  Yet  will  he  coo-  *  97.  Yet  he  sbaU  ‘  97, 
otuform  the  coveoaui  firm  tbe  coreftaui  unto  make  firm  a  cmenaat  confirm  a  coa—dP 
with  many  for  one  weeki  many  oue  week ;  but  iu  with  many  for  oue  w«wk.  make  a  firm  d^mtA 
aad  in  the  midst  of  tha  tbe  midst  of  the  week  And  in  half  a  week  he  with  many 
•••4  he  shall  cause  the  he  will  caose  sacriAce  shall  cause  the  aucrifice  and  In  the  midd  tf  ^ 
••crifice  aud  tbe  obla*  and  meut'offeriug  to  and  meat-offering  to  sreek  he  shall 


it* 


ttoft  tu  coas^and  for  the  ceese ;  afterwards  upon  cease  (for  upon  the  bor-  sacriice  aad 
ovar-tprrediiig  of  abo>  the  border  of  abomina-  der  shall  be  the  abomi-  ing  lo  ciaet*;  sM  ^ 
mmalioos  he  shall  make  tions  shall  be  the  deso>  nation  that  makeih  de-  abommattou 


it  daaolaia,  evM  until  laior,  and  thnt  until  he  solute)  even  until  an  tioft  ahull  ba 
tha  ceftftimmaliou,  and  shall  be  conaumed,  and  utter  ead,  aud  1  hat  firm-  border ;  ^ 
that  dmermined  shall  be  tbe detemsifted  judgment  I y  d**rided  upou,  sball  compassing  aad  P 
WpftO  tha  dcao-  shall  have  been  ;»anred  b»*  poured  upon  the  da-  ing  dona 

iipoB  the  deaolaled.  suUtior.  aad  tbe  teniplh ;) 

uUer  ead, 
one  (or,  even 
utter  end,  ' 

speedy  one)  »• 
poured  upon  tM 
laled. 


Slonwd  M  (A«  StotiOv  iKcdb.  ''  » 

•  *'*  »  .  .iO  ^  ^  % 

Jj^l  ,t)i9  ^  retder  will  perceho  llit  nwi 

#iid  fing^V  vWUi^oiit  which  occmr  in  t)ie 
•km.  l^c  Mvml  InmcIniioiM  are  examtoed  by  Urr^^tgcard 
with  prreat  minuteneaa,  and  in  etery  kiaUnce  in  whioh  hit  ofwi 

*  }Tertton  is  al  Ttritnce  with  the  tersions  of  his  predeceeson^  or 
defiatet  in  any  manner  from  their  render'mga,  he  haa  amigned 
his  maoni  for  rfjecthiff  their  eonetruotione  and  meaninge,  mod 
defeada  his  own.  CritTcally  to  reriew  the  contents  of  the<  ahty« 
four  pa|(ea  which  he  haa  employed  In  this  examination  <nd* 
findication,  would  subject  ns  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article  as  would  be  altogether  inconvenienL  Wo  shall  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interestetl  in  the  subject,  and  who 
•re  com|>etent  to  the  examination  of  these  critical  diflforencea,  to 
the  work  itself,  reserfing  one  or  two  obserTations  on  the  An- 
tlior’s  criticiams  and  interpretations,  for  a  subsequent  page ; 
tnd  proceed  to  detail  as  clearly,  and  with  as  much  brerity  as 
possible,  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  giren  by  Dr.  8to* 
nard.  Before  we  do  this,  bowerer,  we  shall  notice  the  Tsria- 
tiona  wliich  exist  in  the  printed  English  Bibles,  in  the  25ib 
verse,  as  the  punctuation  of  that  Terse  is  of  great  moment  in 
the  discussions  which  hare*  been  raised  from  the  passage.  The 
following  Tariations  occur  in  Bibles  of  the  Authorise<l  Version 
before  us,  and  are  both  different  from  Dr.  Stonsrd^s  quotation. 

*  — from  the  ^ing  forth  of  the  cornmandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem  uoto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  $haU  be  aeren  weeks, 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks :  the  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and 
the  wall,  even  in  troublous  tkoes.’ 

*  ^firom  the  going  forth  of  the  coomiandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  ahall  be  seTen  weeks ; 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  timet.* 

• 

In  bis  third  chapter,  Dr.  Stonard  lays  down  fffteen  prelimU 
nary  positions,  on  which  bis  interpretation  of  the  propbecj  is 
oonstruoted,  and  which  he  proposes  as  testa  by  which  the  varmus 
expositions  of  its  several  parts  may  be  exMDiqed.  ^  'fbese 
follow : '  .  *  I  ' 

<  The  PRELIMINARY  POSITIONS. 

<1.  The  principal  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  has  rsspactt  not  t# 
time  past,  out  to  time  to  come. 

•  « U«  llie  SEVENTY  WEEKS  are  weeks  of  years,  each  conslitifig 

of  seven  years;  and  those,  proper  or  solar  years. 

\*  lXt.  The  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  begins  with  the  coia|^  i. 
.f,  restoration  of  Jemaalem  and  the  Jewish  polity,  and  ends  wkli 
the  dimtilution  of  the  same. 

*IV.  The  sax  peitictdars  specified  m  are  all  tnitt^i'ilL^, 

of  gpod  udiogi. 
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•  V;  llW'  t!s  paiticuiani  are  ctmipr«hended  with'ia  tlie  term  of  tht 

SEVENTY  WEEKSt  aod  mutt  be^broitglii  to  past  or  btlirt 
itt  conclution. 

•  VI.  The  six  particulars  are  to  be  accomplished  within  the  last  niot 

weeks  of  the  term. 

•  VII.  The  term  of  seren  weeks,  mentioned  in  the  ^5th  verse,  n 

separate  from,  and  prior  to  the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS, 
and  concludes  at  the  point  where  the  other  commences. 

•  VIIL  Either  the  seven  and  the  sixty  two  weeks  must  be  separated, 

according  to  the  last  position,  and  the  former  be  considered 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  and  of  the  term  of 
SEVENTY  WEEKS,  or  the  end  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish 
polity  must  follow  within  one  week  after  the  cutting  off  of  Mes¬ 
siah. 

•  IX.  The  leader  that  shall  come,  mentioned  in  the  26th  verse,  it  a 

difierent  person  from  Messiah  the  Prince,  in  the  25th  verse. 

•  X.  The  27lh  verse  is  not  progressive  in  the  prophetic  history  of 

the  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  but  merely  supplementary  thereto. 

•  XI.  The  week  in  the  supplementaiy  verse  is  not  the  last  week  of 

the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  nor  yet  a  week  superadded 
to  them,  but  comprehended  among  them. 

•  XII.  The  use  of  that  particular  week  is  to  announce,  that  Messiah, 

after  shewing  himself  as  leader,  will  really  act  as  such  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  term,  and  reign  to  the  benefit  of  his  peculiar  people  the 
Jews.  ' 

•  Xlll.  Sufficient  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  separating  the  afore¬ 

said  week  from  the  seventy,  and  tor  placing  it,  as  it  is  found,  in 
a  aupplement. 

•  XIV.  The  word  umiil,  in  the  25th  verse,  cannot  be  understood  to 

refer  to  Messiah's  birth,  but  to  the  period  when  lie  first  acted, 
or  shewed  himself,  as  leader. 

•  XV*  The  word  o/ier,  in  the  26lh  verse,  must  be  taken,  not  for 

immediately  after ^  hut  with  a  latitude,  so  as  to  comprehend  all 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  SEVENTY'  WEEKS  from  the 
sixty  second  week.’ 

The  firat  of  these  positions  is  opposetl  to  Dr.  Blaney’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  weeks,  by  the  rendering  of  the  adjunct  *  sufli- 
^  cient,’  and  to  his  retrospective  reference  of  the  terms  to  the 
Bob^flonian  eaptixity,  and  is  very  briefly  stated.  The  second 
posiiiou  is  sup|>orleil  against  Winlle,  who  considers  the  expres¬ 
sion  as  denoting  ^  weeks  of  days,'  and  against  oilier  expositors, 
who  explain  it  as  including  lunar  years  of  three  liiindreil  and 
fifty  four  days,  or  Chaldaic  ones  of  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
In  his  illustration  of  the  third  position,  Dr.  Slonard  enlarges  on 
the  flifference  of  the  exprt'ssions  in  the  prayer  of  Daniel  in 
reference  to  the  Jewi«ih  state,  and  those  of*  the  angel  in  the 
same  coaneclion.  *  Daniel  had  prayed  for  the  Jewa  and 
•  Jerusalem,  as  being  tha  people  and  city  of  Qod  :  the  angel 
^  apeaki  of  them  as  tlie  people  aod  city  of  Daniel.**  This 
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he  comWere  %%  (feeifirned,  I.  Te^eorfict  the 
hotiens  of  Daniel  ea  to  tlie  people  tnci  crtj  of  God. ‘  ^ 

*  Daniel’s  people  were  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  and  tha  etftlilf 
Jerusalem  ;  whereas  the  people  of  God  are  his  faithful  senrants»  not 
of  Israel  only,  but  of  all  kindreds,  nations,  and  tongues ;  *eren  all  thd 
children  of  God,  wheresoever  scattered  abroad,  when  collected  into 
one  body,  having  one  I^rd,  one  faith,  one  God  ond  Father  of  all  i 
and  His  city  is  the  new  and  spiritual  Jerusalem.  Now  upon  these, 
certainly  the  seventy  weeks  were  not  determined.  The  period  there* 
fore  is  declared  to  be  determined  on  the  ^people  and  city,  not  of 
God,  but  of  Daniel,  thereby  excluding  the  former  from  it,  and  con* 
fining  its  application  to  its  proper  subjects,  the  latter.’ 

These  expresMons  are  considered  as  confirininsr  his  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jeruralem.  3. 
As  intiiuatinir  a  future  rejection  of  them  from  being  the  people 
and  city  of  God.  ’  No  man,’  says  Dr.  Stonaid, 

*  can  suppose,  that  the  people  and  city  of  Daniel,  expressed  with 
such  emphasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem  in  their 
then  woful  plight,  the  one  in  exile,  the  other  in  ruins :  in  which 
while  they  continued,  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  people  or 
city  at  all,  and  from  which  he  had  most  fervently  implored  their 
speedy  deliverance.’ 

He  tiierefore  considers  the  expressions,  •  thy  people/  and 

*  thy  holy  city/  as  comprehending  Jerusalem  i%ith  its  walls  and 
fortifications,  as  well  as  its  habitations,  and  the  people  'tinder 
their  proper  national  laws  and  government,  with  a  priesthood 
duly  celebrating  all  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  ;  he  pla^  the 
cuinmcncoinent  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  at  the  point  of  time  ivhen 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Jewish  religion  and  polity  re* 
stored  and  established ;  and  the  periotl  of  their  termination,  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem, .  haviug  already,  on 
their  rejecting  of  the  Messiah,  ceased  to  be  the  people  and 
city  of  God,  ceasetl  to  be  the  people  and  holy  city  of  Daniel  on 
tlie  final  catastrophe  of  the  nation.  As  the  message  of  the, 
angel  was  intended  to  console  Daniel,  the  six  particulars  are 
fur  that  reason  regarded  by  Dr.  Slonard,  in  his  fourth  position, 
as  being  the  matter  of  good  tidings,  but  as  having  no  other  rela* 
tion  to  the  term  of  seventy  years  (Position  Vth),  than  as  they 
were  destined  to  take  place  during  its  continuance,  not  extend¬ 
ing  throughout  it,  so  ss  to  measure  the  term,  or  the  term  them. 
The  proof  and  illustration  of  the  sixth  |>08ition  are  comprised 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

’  VI.  The  six  particulars  are  to  be  accomplifhed  wiihhi  the  Iasi 
<  aine  weeks  ef  the  term. 

•  The  fins  sixty  two  weeks  ere  marked  ooly  by  the  exUtenoe  of 
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Mnriifttd  adUmted  bjf  iti  temple  dedicatedl  to  the  vQff^|  of^ 
tfae  and  iolwbitea  by  a  peojple  ffovtmed  according  to  die 
af  Moaii.  Thia  truly  ia  the  turn  total  of  die  good  tkUngiy  ao  Dbf  m 
rolatea  to  tboaia^  tiro  weeks  preTiousIy  to  tbe  coming  of  tfte  Mea* 
Slab;  and  excepting  only  the  straitnesa  of  tbe  timea.  it  amouett 
fbll  and  favourable  answer  to  tbe  previous  petition  of  Dantel.  Bm 
not  one  word  is  said,  or  hint  given,  in  the  25th  verse,  that  cm  be 
construed  to  relate  to  tbe  six  paiticnlan,  or  to  any  one  of  them;  and 
tlmnce  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  not  appointed  to  take  plnae 
belbre  the  oommencement  of  the  sixty-eeoond  week.  Again,  we 
leem  ibom  the  words  in  which  the  term  of  seventy  weeks  is  drBt.ap« 
nounced,  that  the  same  course  of  events  as  proceeds  during  tbe  sixQr 
two  weeks,  is  to  extend  to  the  end  of  it.  But  tbe  division  of  tbe 
tcras  during  some  part  of  the  sixty-second  week,  and  that  expressly 
lor  so  impurtant  a  purpose  as  the  introduction  of  Messiah,  plainly 
intimates  that  a  new  and  greater  order  of  things  is  thence  to  have 
its  beginning,  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  almost  impertinent  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  ex* 
temal  welfare  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  since  it  is  evident,  that,  the  fix 
particulars  are  in  their  nature,  not  only  difierent  from  and  much  above 
tbe  events  allotted  to  the  sixty  two  weeks,  but  are  exactly  and  emi* 
nently  adapted  to  (be  order  of  things  that  might  be  expected  to  en» 
sue  on  tbe  appearance  of  Messiah ;  stnoe,  too,  they  are  such  as  no 
other  person  can  be  supposed  either  able  or  worthy  to  effect ;  and 
since  tbev  are  the  very  events,  of  which,  in  other  prophecies,  he  it 
pcwdkted  to  be  the  Author— -there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  his  times  as  being  tbe  distinguished  acts, 
the  graces  and  ornaments  of  his  beneficent  and  blessed  reign.  But 
according  to  the  prc^hecy,  he  is  not  to  come,  at  least  not  to  make  his 
appearance  os  Messudi,  and  consequently,  the  first  of  the  six  particn- 
firs  cannot  begin  to  take  effect,  until  the  sixty-second  week ;  and  the 
last,  as  hath  b^  before  shewn,  must  be  completed  before  thecloseof 
the  seventy  weeks ;  therefore  some  period  within  the  last  nine  weeks 
must  be  thet  destined  for  their  acoocnplishment.* 

The  arrangeiDeot  of  tbe  seven  weeks  of  the  2Sth  verse,  is  the 
subject  of  the  seventh  position.  *  If,*  says  Joseph  Mode,  ^  these 
*  seven  weeks  could  oe  well  bestowed,  the  chtefesi  difficulty 
^  were  taken  from  tbe  prophecy.*  As  the  seventy  weeks  are 
cooskiered  by  Dr.  Stonard  at  referring  to  Jerusalem  and  tbe 
Jewish  state  in  the  character  of  tbe  people  and  holy  city  of 
Daoieij^  and  beginning  therefore  with  tbe  period  of  their  b^ng 
completely  reatored,  and  as  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  cooeidered 
by  him  as  being  In  construction  whb  *  rebuilt,*  in  rdaiioD  to  their 
reatored  and  established  state,  those  terms  are  regarded  at  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  date  for  their  cummeocemeot ;  and  astheaeven 
wwi^  are  dated  from  a  period  antecedent  to  aueh  a  state  of  the 
and  city,  prior  even  to  tbe  very  act  of  begmoing’  lo  bring 
mil  Into  sn^  a  state,  M  ooockid^  that  ito  tenwof  aeven 
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fix  pirticnlars ;  the  third,  to  the  term  of  seven  weeks;  the 
fourth,  to  the  predictions  of  Messiah's  excision  and  the  drstriic* 
tiuii  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  fifth,  to  tlie  supplemental  week,  or  week 
of  the  covenant  confirnied  ;  and  the  sixth,  to  the  rtMiiainiii^  part 
of  the  prophecy. 

In  settlintr  the  bepinninij  and  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
490  years.  Dr.  Stonarcl  first  proceeds  hy  the  inverted  course, 
fixing  the  date  of  their  expiration,  and  reckoning  hackward  to 
that  of  their  comiiienceinent.  ^ 

•  In  the  present  instance,  the  point  of  termination  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  events  in  the  records  of  time,  and  it  took  place  with  the 
force  and  suddenness  of  n  single  blow.  Jerusalem  was  all  at  once 
destroyed,  the  temple  was  burnt,  the  forms  of  its  religious  services 
were  abolished,  the  frame  of  government  dissolved,  and  the  people 
scattered  abroad  ;  so  that  the  literal  and  the  figurative  cit*y  sank  toge* 
therin  a  common  ruin.  These  events  took  place  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  70,  according  to  the  vulgar  era. 
Here  then  we  find  the  seventy  f^cks  terminated,  and  hence  conse¬ 
quently  must  their  beginning  be  reckoned  by  a  retrograde  calcula¬ 
tion  to  a  point  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  di.stant  from  it,  llial 
is  to  say,  to  the  year  IL  C.  4-0  Then,  if  ever,  we  shall  find  the 
instant  of  time,  when  the  holy  city  of  Daniel  in  a  restored* state,. cor¬ 
responded  to  his  expectations  and  its  ovvn  name ;  wdien  it  was  not 
only  a  city  of  habitations,'  but  a  defended  and  fortified  city;  when 
the  temple  worship,  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole  polity  of  the  Jews, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  thoroughly  reformed  and  resettled.’ 

pp.  i’05,  6. 

The  pajjes  of  (his  section  which  follow  the  preceding  extract, 
are  employed  iii  determining  the  Ci)mmeneing  point  of  (he  pro¬ 
phetic  ve.nrs,  from  an  examiiiatitm  of  (he  hislorieal  evidenev  in 
the  ascending  series,  llreat  skill  is  manifested  hy  the  Author 
in  adapting  the  fuels  of  history  to  the  object  id’  his  iiKpiiry. 
His  details  are  too  copious  to  allow  of  our  following  him  step 
by  step,  and  they  are  too  closely  co’iitected  to  admit  of  any  part 
of  them  being  separated  from  their  relateil  jiarliculars.  We 
must  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  and  onr  readers  by  stating  the 
results  of  his  iiupiiries. 

From  the  promulgation  of  tlie  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  H.  (J.  hy  which  permission  and  encou- 

rageineut  were  given  to  the  .lews  to  return  to  their  country  and 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  renovation  of  the  capital  of  Judru 
proecHMled  slowly,  and  was  greatly  ohstrurtetl  and  interrupted 
la  its  progress.  1'hc  temple  was  not  raised  and  completed  tor 
the  saiTod  service  for  which  it  was  ilesigifed,  before  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  the  tweiity-secimil  yf*ar  of  the 
return  of  the  exiles  to  their  native  coiiiilry.  The  desolations  of 
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Jerusalem  in  ^reat  part  continued  duriii^^  (lie  adminislfition  6? 
Ezra  ;  and  in  lliia  state  tlie  lioly  city  was  foumi  by  Nelicmiah  in 
the  tweiititMli  year  of  Artaxerxes,  B.  C.  445,  when,  on  bis  own 
jK'tiiion,  lie  was  ilcpiited  as  governor  to  the  place  of  Ids  falliers* 
jicpulclires.  After  a  superintendence  of  twelve  years,  Neliemiah 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  court,  and  soinethne 
ttficrwards  resumed  his.  i^overiinieiit.  The  interval  between  hia 
rpiurii  and  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  is  uncertain;  but  Dr, 
Stonard  is  of  o{)inion,  that  tlie  ussit^ninc;  of  fu*ven  or  ei<;ht  years 
for  his  absence  is  not  an  unreasunnble  proceedini^,  whicii  he  sup¬ 
ports  by  ariTUinent,  and  therefore  dates  the  return  of  Nehemiah 
ill  the  year  B.  C.  4*21.  Allowintf  four  more  years  for  the  further 
progress  and  completion  of  Neheiniah’s  reformation,  the  year 
420  before  Christ  is  obtained  as  tlie  date  of  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem,  ami  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks.  ’ 
The  six  particulars  included  in  verse  24th  are  explained  by 
the  Author  in  tlic  following  maimer.  1.  *  To  put  a  stop  to  thi| 

*  transgression.*  '  By  tlie  tcaebintc  and  preachiiK^  of  the  Mes* 
slab,  sucli  a  stop  nr  check  would  bo  given  to  transgression  as 
would  scrFously  impede  its  progress,  narrow  its  range,  and  in 
tlie  end  lead  to  its  total  suppression  ami  extirpation. 

‘  seal  the  sin-offerings,  or  the  Hih-offeriiig.* — *  Ey  the  ali^suU 

*  ficieiit  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  (lod,  the  sin- offerings  of  the  law 
‘  were  scaled,  ratified,  accepted,  and  confirmed,  hut  at  the 
‘  same  time  closed  and  concluded  for  ever.*  3.  ‘  And  to  make 
‘  reconciliation,  or  aloiiu’ineiit  for  iniquily.*  As  the  former  par¬ 
ticular  relates  to  the  act  of  the  Messiah  in  offering  himself  aa  a 
siii-otTering,  this  is  explained  as  relating  to  the  beneficial  con- 
se(pieucvs  of  that  transaction.  4.  *  To  bring  in  (he  rigliteoua- 
‘  ness  of  the  ages,’  iiiclu'diiig  the  entire  principles  ami  agency  by 
which  C'hristiaiis  are  ju*<tified  and  sanctified,  personal  and 
practical  holuiess.  5.  ‘  'Po  seal  vision  and  prophet  :* — to  ratify.  16 
uccoiiiplisli  pn»vious  Divine  aiiiiouucoments  in  all  their  variety 
as  related  to  (he  Messiah,  uiid  to  conclude  the  series  of  Itio  Di¬ 
vine  dis;>ensationat.  .  fi.  ‘  'Po  aiiuiiit  a  holy  of  holies,*  is  rcferreil 
hy  Dr.  Stonard  to  the  consecration,  by  Divine  unction,  of  itic 
Cliristian  church,  *  the  spiritual  temple,  in  which  the  holy  of 

*  holies  is  heaven.* 

Ill  the  third  section  of  clia|iier  4ih,  the  additional  term  of 
seven  weeks — the  subordinate  term  of  sixty-two  weeks — and 
the  appearance  of  •Mes'dah,  as  leader,  in  the  sixty-^secund  week, 
are  the  subjects  explained.  Tiie  seven  weeks,  being  prior  to 
the  seventy,  end  concluding  exactly  at  their  commeiicemeDt, 
begin  lortv-niiie  years  before  them,  and  are  therefore  dateil  froin 
the  year  B.  C.  Iffff.  The  word  which  then  went  forth,  was  not 
an  edict  of  any  human  governor,  but  a  command  of  God,  issued 
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ta  tbe  lioly  an^^ls,  commandini^  them  to  look  to  the  tebuiklifTj^ 
of  JenMalem,  (p.  ^00) »  but  followed  by  an  act  of  royal  fatobf 
on  the  part  of  Xerxea  towards  the  Jews  in  409  B.  C.  From 
this  point,  seven  weeks,  or  40  years,  are  dated  and  allotted  to 
that  work  of  restoring  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  rebuildin;^ 
Jemaaleoi.  lii  their  restored  and  rehuilt  state,  they  were  to 
oontinue  sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  when  they  were 
destroyed ;  both  these  periods  commencing  at  the  same  point, 
the  termination  of  the  seven  weeks. 

^  Until  Messiah  shall  be  leader,*  is,  says  Dr.  StonartI,  ex- 
piwshive  of  a  period,  when  he  shall  act,  or  at  least  shew  him¬ 
self  qualihed  to  act,  up  to  the  importance  of  that  othce.  This 
period  oaiiiiot,  he  remarks,  be  applied  to  any  point  of  time 
poaterior  to  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  may  have  so  appeared. 
The  ooincidence  of  this  period  with  the  facts  relatetl  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  concerning  Christ,  he  endeavours  to  prove  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  section ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  he 
fixes  on  the  twelfth  year  of  Christ  as  the  related  period,  when 
he  was  found  in  the  temple  during  the  celebration  of  the  pass* 
over,  *  silting  in  the  midst  of'  tlie  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
f  asking  them  questions.’  The  twelfth  year  of  Christ’s  age 
cofTesp«»iids  to  the  year  A.  D,  8,  and  (Hiincidea  with  the  first 
year  of  the  sixty-second  week. 

The  word  ‘  after,’  in  the  *26th  verse,  is  understood  as  extend**’ 
iog  to  all  the  events  noticed  in  the  verse,  from  the  sixty -second 
week  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  seventy  weeks ;  comprising 
the  cnttiiig  oft*  of  Messiah  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
ami  ko  the  thirty -first  year  of  the  vulgar  Christian  era,  coin- 
ctdiog  with  the  third  year  of  the  sixty-fifth  week  of  Daniel — 
the  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jewish  |)eople, — *  no  one  will  be  on 

*  bis  side,’ — and  the  retribution  indicted  upon  them  by  him  in 
the  deslructiun  of  their  city  and  sanctuary,  and  in  the  total 
devastation  of  their  territory  by  a  vast  inundation  of  foreign 
invaders.  In  this  part  of  the  prediction,  the  *  prince  that 

*  oomeib,*  has  been  understood  by  some  as  denoting  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  generally  as  referring  to  Titus  and  the  Roman  annies. 
Dr.  Stonard  explains  the  expression  in  relation  to  the  civil  and 
ecoleMistical  rulers  of  the  Jews. 

•  Mettiah  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  with  the 
LUAOsii  THAT  coMBTH.  Thc  polity,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
\MD/hj0t  which  the  Jews  had  lived  and  been  ruled  according  to  the  Mosaic 
iDstkiitions,  was  destined  not  to  surviYe  the  final  ruin  of  tlie  city  and 
saMUiarv,  but  to  perish  by  the  same  irreversible  sentence,  in  the  same 
uUec  aud  irretrievable  destruction.’  p.  366. 

The  fliogle  week  of  the  27th  verse,  which  Dr.  Stonard  con^ 
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Mm  ,a0  supplcneoury  to  the  propheoyi  mnd  inokukdiii  the 
•eveoly  weeka^  (though  not  an  integral  one  of  thdr  MMiiber,  but 
coini>eunde(t  of  parts  of  separate  integral  weeksOthe  week  of  the 
connrinatlon  of  tlic  oosenant  to  many, — is  explained  as  beginning 
io  tlieautuinii  of  A.D,27,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty^fourth 
week,  when  Christ  was  bapliied,  and  carried  on  till  the  patsoter 
of  A  D.  31,  the  third  year  of  the  sixty-fifth  week  ;  during  wbioh 
time  his  |>ersonai  ministry  subsisted,  and  continued  by  the  Apos¬ 
tles  to  the  autuoin  of  A.D.  34,  the  sixUi  year  of  the  sixty^fiftli 
week  ;  making  in  the  whole  one  week  of  years,  compounded  of 
parts  of  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  weeks. 

The  subordinate  term  of  one  week,  is  subdivided  into  two 
roioor  terms,  of  half  a  week  each.  In  the  former  of  these  and  at 
its  dose,  at  the  passover  of  31 ,  the  saorifioes  and  meat-offerings 
of  the  Mosaic  law  ceased  virtually  ;  and  till  this  date,  the  cove¬ 
nant  was  confirmed  to  Jews  alone.  The  latter  term  of  half  a 
week,  commencing  at  the  close  of  Christ's  personal  miBislry,*is 
allotted  to  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant,  after  the  oesutkin 
of  the  Mosaic  offerings,  by  the  Apostles,  but  to  Jews  only;  till 
the  expiration  of  the  term  was  signalized  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  the  restrict^  ministry  of  the  Qospel  to  the 
Jews  alone  virtually  ceased. 

We  have  thus  furnished  a  summary  of  tlie  contents  of  Dr. 
Stonard's  Dissertstion,  as  ample  and  oomprehentive  as  the  na^ 
tureof  the  several  subjects  discussed,  and  our  limits,  would  iwrmit. 
We  have  interposed  scarcely  a  passing  remark  on  the  agreements 
or  incongruities  of  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  which  he 
has  advanced,  because  we  were  anxious  that  our  readers  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  principal  parts  of  that  ioterpretatioD,  una^ 
coropanied  by  any  objections  or  criticism  of  ours.  We  have, 
however,  prepared  them  to  expect  some  notice  of  partkmlar 
points  as  o|>en^  to  animadversion,  or  in  respect  to  the  admission 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  pause.  To  the  Author's  learning 
and  ingenuity,  every  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  disposed  to 
oifer  his  tribute  of  acknowledgement,  and  he  must  receive  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety  which  pervades  it,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  on  all  points  prove  satisfactory  as  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  this  difficult. part  of  Holy  Scripture.  Dr.  Stonard's  expo¬ 
sition  appears  to  us  to  be  grounded,  in  some  instances,  on  uneul>- 
stantial  bases,  and  to  contain  more  of  a  subtile  spirit  of  refine¬ 
ment,  tlian  is  admissible  among  the  qualifications  of  a  liiblieal 
interpreter.  We  shall  notice  as  briefly  ss  possible,  some  passagen 
in  which  we  apprehend  these  defects  or  errors  to  be  disooveimble. 

We  question  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Stonard's  distinofion  in  tko 
meaning  of  the  expressions,  *  people  and  city  of  God,'  and,  *pcd^ 
*  pie  and  city  of  DanieL’  Of  this  distinotioo,  lie  luakeeTreqntbt 
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tnd  rnipvrlaiit  u?*®  ;  but  we  confeiw  that,  in  onf  view,  the  ffHid 
inip4>rl  w4iii  h  he  asHijrna  to  the  expre^^imm  appears  to  fta^e  M 
reuliiy.  ‘  'I'hy  ^>•'op^e,  amt  thy  holy  city,’  Dr.  yitommi  afmiiM 
to  hr  (leticTi|>tive  ot  Jeni»uU'm  and  the  Jewiah  polity  in  a  atale 
of  vMiAhlkUivd  pruaperity.  But  were  they  not  the  jieople  and  tht 
city  of  Dniiiel  in  tlieir  loweet  •^late  of  depreaaion  and  afllicrToir^ 
la  it  not  to  tins  ^taie  that  the  expressiona  are  applieii,  when  they 
are  ill  ap|)o^ilioii  with  the  divine  name?  Jernattlein  is  the  city 
of  (jod,  and  Israel  is  hiH  people.  The  examples  of  'thisiisa^ 
are  too.iiuiiierous  to  leave  (he  meaning  and  application  of  the 
terms  doui»(fu).  It  mttrht  not  he  liazardincr  too  much,  to  state, 
tiiat  (he  liilhrence  uhieli  Dr.  Stoiiaid  considers  us  so  firmly 
estuhlislied,  is  not  intendeil  to  he  uiulerst(»od  from  either  tlie 
compared  passat'es  in  Daniel,  or- from  any  portions  of  the  BiLle. 
in  whatever  stale  •lerusalein  inii^ht  he,  it  was  Daniel’s  city,  and 
theJev%ish  nation  were  his  people  tinder  every  variety  of  their 
foi'tuiies.  i’he  ciren instances,  therefore,  which  Dr.  Htonard 
usaimies  us  ineasurini^  the  seventy  weeks,  and  fixint^  the  poiiKi 
of  (heir  commeiicenicni  and  conclusion,  are  evidently  obtained 
bv  till  application  of  the  lancuairc  of  the  prophecy  which  is  not 
warranted  hy  the  known  usance  of  the  sacred  writers.  These* 
veiity  wcek^  were  determined  upon  Jertisulein,  and  upon  (be 
Jewish  iit'oide  ;  nnd  the  terms  in  which  (hut  announcement  was 
made  to  Daniel,  appear  to  convey  no  iiititnations  of  the  kind 
oi  wiiich  the  Aiiihor  has  so  much  eiilarc^ed.  If,  ns  he  nrtjws 

*  no  II  an  can  suppose  (hat  the  city  and  people  of  Daniel,  eit* 

*  fsesstsl  with  siiili  empUasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jews  and 

*  Jrinsaleiii  in  their  llieii  wolnl  plii>;lil,*  neither  can  any  mail  sup- 
t>osc  that  ihey  could  he  dciiominutcil  the  city  and  the  people  of 
iiuti  ill  ihal  state.  But  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  jirophet 
Daniel,  not  to  speak  of  oilier  instances,  art*  presenteti  with  (lie 
fervent  plea  deriveil  from  that  relation  ;  ‘  Open  thine  eyes,  and 

heboiil  our  desolations,  and  the  city  which  is  calleil  hy  thy 

*  iiume — lor  thv  city  nml  thy  people  arc  called  hy  thv  name.* 

'l‘o  Dr.  Stoiiarn’s  reiideriniCi  ‘  until  Messiah  shall  he  leader,’ 
audio  the  interpietatioii  which  he  has  Itirnisheil  of  the  passtt?:^» 
ii  will  not  he  ttithcult  to  opjiose  very  stroiii;  object  ions.  Tli« 
uortU  ill  the  prophecy  are,  ‘  until  Messiah  na^idl*  wliiclidast 
expression  sii'idiies,  iiui\  leader,  chiel,  or  priiuv.  But  the  clause 
doe.s  nut  contain  the  pioposiiioii  which  Dr.  Stoiiuru’s  translation 
exhibits,*  until  Messiah  shall  he  leader;’  the  words  *  shall  be’ 
beniij  supplicil  hy  him,  ’I'he  use  of  the  expression  is  simply  to 
fix  the  time  ot  (tie  comiiii;  or  iiianilestatioii  of  Messiah,  and  not 
to  aliite  (hat  ^Messiah  should  be  leatler,  or  to  refer  to  any  acta  ot 
hia  aa  veiilyiii|(  (lie  ap|Hdlatiou.  '1  his  translation,  and  the  expo- 
adiou  which  accouipiuAies  it,  repreaeut*  Jesus  as  tuauifeaiing 
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iiilivclf  to  tbe  JcvihIi  |>ea|>)e  tis  Metaimh  and  leader,  ninHeen 
i^rLir  to  ilie  tiiue  ol'  hia  6nleriii|j|[  upon  H«k  public 
it  u  to  tins  liiUf r  period  that  hit  api^earame  an  Messiak  is 
tittigneti  by  all  expqsilort ;  and  the  whole  current  of  rapreseii* 
Uiioii  and  aqrumeiit  in  the  Mew  Tettumenl  would  seem  to  dis¬ 
allow  any  0 tiler  time  aa  tlie  date  of  hit  manifestation  in  that 
chtracier  and  olhce.  We  cannot  approve  of  Dr.  Stonard's 
vertion  and  interpretation  of  the  d7th  rsalm,  which  teems  to 
biiu>  plainly  enough,  to  describe  or  allude  to  the  early  leader- 
tkliip  of  Messiah. 

Dr.  Stonard*t  referring  *  the  leader  that  cometh  *  to  the  Jew* 
ish  nilert  and  tlie  entire  ecclesitttical  and  civil  polity  of  the 
JeiuMh  people,  is  a  novelty  in  hia  ex^vosition  which  will  surprise 
some  ot  his  readers. 

Thei'o  oiv  other  paruculaiw  which  we  might  notice  iti  the 
work  before  us  ;  but.  on  the  whole,  we  feel  bound,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tile  interest,  importance,  and  diHiculties  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  of.the  nianuei-  in  which  it  is  executed, 
to  ri^eoiniuond  it  to  our  iheologiral  reaiiers  as  highly  deserving 
of  their  attention. 


Art.  IV.  Li  lMrmUmr,^*^,C}\mce  Extracts  from  the  best  French 
Writers,  preceded  by  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation  and  a  Trcatite 
on  Vertidcaiion.  Bj  £.  Mansart,  l^hno.  pp.  il6.  London.  1624^ 

I T  should  seem  that  to  put  to^Uier  such  a  series  of  extracts 
■  from  the  great  writers  in  any  language,  as  should  at  once  ex¬ 
emplify  their  respective  talents  and  the  powers  of  the  particular 
medium  in  which  they  expressed  their  ideas^mostbe  a  very  simple 
and  easy  process.  Judging,  how  ever,  from  evidence,  nothing  caft 
1)0  more  dithcult,  since  most  of  the  atteoipts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  way,  have  failed  either  in  arrangement  or  dis¬ 
crimination,  or,  in  some  particular  department,  have  admitted 
Komething  that  has  iiijur^  the  general  character  of  the  com¬ 
pilation.  Oue  of  the  best  executed  works  of  Uiis  kind,  as 
far  as  F.iigri>h  |x>etry  is  concerned,  that  we  have  met  with, 
must  be  irretrievably  banisbeil  from  every  respectable  library, 
for  its  admi^sion  of  some  of  the  most  licentious  tales  of  Prior; 
and  another,  of  considerable  popularity,  is  contaminated  by  tht 
naiiseaiing  groianess  of  Somerville.  We  do  not  refer  to  these 
more  particulariy,  because  we  have  not  the  present  means  of 
consulting  the  bo^s  in  question,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  give 
imDlicit  trust  to  nieDK>ry,  where  the  interest  of  others  is  at 
Hake ;  but  we  feel  it  rignt  thus  far  to  put  our  readers  on  their 
l^ard  in  a  matter  peculiarly  important,  since  it  is  ^  yotmg 
persons  that  these  collections  are  principally  used.  With  Dr. 
VuL.  .WVI.  N.S.  V 
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nulilkatlon*  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted  \  the  plan 
uppeureu  to  us  deficient  in  conipreiiension,  and  not  sufiicieniij 
inlitcelluaeouii ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  aound  taste,  aiui  his  name 
is  a  Hecurity  a^inst  either  obscenity  or  physical  impurity. 

After  ail,  when  we  consider  how  many  qualifications  goto 
the,  making  up  of  a  thorough  and  welbcompacted  critic,  and 
how  much  knowledge  and  effective  criticism  are  requisite  in 
the  construction  of  a  JinriLgium  that  shall  be  at  once  popular 
and  instructive,  answering  both  the  purposes  of  reference  aftd 
light  reading,  we  cease  to  wontler  at  the  inferiority  of  our  ave¬ 
rage  selections  ;  and  though  we  think  we  could  lay  down  a  plan 
which  should  comprise  a  larger  and  better  distributed  array 
both  of  our  prose  and  poetical  riclies  than  has  yet  been  ex* 
hibited,  it  would  require  in  its  execution  so  much  care  and  tact, 
that  we  despair  of  witnessing  its  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  something  al¬ 
most  ridiculous  iu  prefixing  to  it  this  grave  preface,  since  it  m  i 
mere  ftagate/le,  requiring  little  skill,  and  manifesting  less  that 
that  little  in  its  compilation.  It  is  absurd  to  give  this  handful 
of  scraps  as  a  *  reciiei/,*  ade(juate  to  the  exhibition  of*  tlie  bean* 

‘  ties  of  the  French  language,  as  well  as  the  genius  and  the 
•  style  of  the  authors  who  have  given  it  celebrity/  How  long 
have  Colin  d*  llarleville  and  Danchet  been  among  the  classic 
authors  of  Fnuice  ? 

The  only  French  *  Elegant  Extracts’  on  a  large  scale  that  we 
have  any  acquaintance  with,  is  the  *  Bihiiotlitf/ue  PorUiti^- 
The  first  edition,  by  Maysant,  was  indifferently  executed,  but 
the  second,  by  Levizac,  is  a  very  respectable  ivork.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  vears  ago,  there  was  a  small  square  closely- 
priute<l  book  published  under  the  title  of  the  Petit  Paniitsse, 
which,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was  excellently  adapted  for  a 
school-book,  as  containing  a  collection  of  French  poetry,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality  and  bv  no  means  deficient  in  quantity.  This, 
however,  ronlnine<l  nothing  but  verse,  while  the  Bibliothcquc, 
like  the  volume  before  us,  gave  both  verse  and  prose. 

A  ver>'  foolish  puff  of  the  high  anti  various  excellencies  of  the 
French  language,  quoted  by  M,  Mansart  from  the  J^mrnal  de 
Trr^ywx,  compliments  his  countrymen ’on  their  possession  of  t 
l>oetical  dialect.  They  had  one  in  former  days,  but  they  have 
lost  it.  Their  old  poets,  and  especially  their  old  dramatic  wri¬ 
ters,  used  a  language  essentially  poetical,  and  characteristically 
tliffering  from  their  prose ;  but  all  this  has  been  gradually 
pared  and  trimmed  away,  until  nothing  remains  hut  a  harsh  and 
sterile  substitute,  a  forced  and  inharmonious  accommodation  of 
prosaic  terms  to  poetic  forms.  Some  of  their  great  writers  have, 
by  consummate  art,  concealed,  if  not  conquered  this  deteriorated 
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fjtmlify  tilt?  lartpfnftpe.*  But  these  rare  instances  are*  the  eitoe^^ 
imn  Ofilt ;  they  Ho  not  invaliHate  the  rule ;  and  even  these;<evlwy 
now  and  then,  break  dmvn  in  their  rugged  and  difHcuIt  tracki** 

I  I.  '  'P  ii  fL 

Art.  V.  OntVmes  of  the  World,  By  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrogcajibu 
to  Hts  Majeity.  Imperial  4to.  London^ 

^PIIOUGII  in  a  few  points  the  science  of  Geography  may  ^t^e 
^  stationary,  yet,  on  the  whole,  ft  has  been,  ut  least  in  ^aii 
((juul  degree,  participant  in  the  general  advance  of  the  sclen- 
titio  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Accurate  surveys  have 
given  precision  both  to  local  positions  and  to  the  great  ^ut- 
hues  of  tlic  globe.  Documents  of  the  highest  value  have  be^p 
seciiroil  by  individual  enterprise,  and  enlightened  application 
has,  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiry  and  skilful  adaptation,  given 
a  probable  form  and  bearing  to  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by 
Kuropeau  activity.  Pcrliaps  one  of  the  finest  s|)ecimens  of 
this  kind  of  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  invaluable  map 
prcfi.\LHl  to  Mr.  Elphiuston’s  embassy  to  Caubul  ;  and  we  mighC 
eiuitneiate  a  long  series  of  charts,  geographic  and  hydrographic, 
that  leileet  the  highest  credit  on  the  able  and  enterprising  men 
who  obtained  and  arranged  the  materials. 

How  is  it  then  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  oiir  general 
iii:ip-niaker.s  are  still  so  deticient,  and  that,  so  far  us  history  is 
coiic(‘rned,  we  can  scarcely  mention  a  set  of  diagrams  that  will 
enable  a  reader  to  trace  the  progress  of  events  upon  their  face. 
How  is  it  that  even  of  Europe,  of  which  nearly  tiie  whole  sur¬ 
face  has  been  militarily  surveyed,  we  can  hardly  take  up  any 
average  section  that  will  serve  as  a  reading  companion.  A 
good  ma|),  large  or  small,  ought  to  liave  a  threefold  reference — 
to  chronology,  to  history,  and  to  geography.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  tlie  cluuiges  etlecled  by  the  lap.se  of  time  should  be  indi¬ 
cated  ;  and  this  is  practicable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
iiHlolence  of  routine  artists  may  be  willing  to  allow.  Without, 
liowevtT,  at  present  laying  any  stress  on  this  point,  we  would 
advert  strongly  to  the  necessity  for  attention  to  liistorical  detail 
in  the  construction  of  maps,  as  a  feature  of  primary  iiiipurtance. 
For  instance,  the  central  parts  of  Germany  have  been,  to  say 
iiothing  of  less  markintr,  though  possibly  not  less  important 
circumstances,  the  conspicuous  theatre  of  two  great  struggle.s  ; 
the  invasion  of  Giistaviis  Adolphus  and  its  consequent  events, 
and  tlic  wars  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Now  a  sheet  map  of 
Get  many  sliould  be  so  coustincted  us  to  give  a  minute  picture 
ot  those  active  and  iiiHueulial  conflicts;  and  a  small  one  might 
be  so  liianaged  as  to  give  distinctly  their  principal  localitiob, 

Y2 
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Ikiivirhat  nuuiuiacturer  at  chart!,  unlesa  employed  ( to  copy  • 
■MUtary  draft  for  the  express  purpose  of  illuslration,  tvei 
troubU^l  hia  head  about  this  matter  ?  How  few,  in  fact,  of  out 
geographical  mechanics  are  well-read  historians !  and  yet,  of 
what  importance  is  it  that  they  should  either  themseUes  be 
expert  iu  this  way,  or  that  they  should  employ  such  as  art. 
Nor  are  gigantic  dimensions  indispensible,  since  a  principle  of 
judicious  selection  will,  in  a  great  degree,  supersede  extent  of 
surftice  and  accumulation  of  names  which  we  should  term  tii> 
siguiHcant,  if  any  thing  in  geographic^.l  detail  could  be  other¬ 
wise  than  valuable.  On  the  third  point  referred  to  above,  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  than  that,  although  technical  geography 
be  the  proper  business  of  maps,  it  is  not  always  their  distin¬ 
guishing  excellence. 

VV e  seem,  however,  more  particularly  called  upon  by  the 
work  in  our  hands,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  those  col¬ 
lections  which  profess  to  be  inultmn  in  and  to  supersede 

iinwieldly  size  and  formidable  purchase, by  furnishing,  in  reason¬ 
able  dimensions,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  the  course  of  general  reading.  It  is  obvious  that 
publications  of  this  kind  require  skill  and  care,  greater  even 
than  is  necessary  in  regular  atlases  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  cumpelled  to  cite  this  elegant  publication  as  a  case  of 
failure.  The  execution  is  excellent,  but  the  choice  is  in  per¬ 
fect  violation  of  every  recognizable  principle.  We  have  Htd- 
land  twice  over, — once  of  fair  comparative  dimensions,  as  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheii‘.ni(is.  and  once  bv  itself  on  a 
scale  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  all  Russia  in  Kurope,  l^rance, 
(jermany,  or  Spain.  These  important  countries  should  have 
been  given,  as  is  done  in  the  small  Atlas  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazet¬ 
teer,  with  respect  to  two  or  three  of  them,  on  a  fourfold  page. 
If  there  he  any  map  of  Hungary,  we  have  overlooked  it.  The 
United  States  nave  only  one  sh.eet  to  the  share  of  their  immense 
teiritory,  while  the  district  of  Darien,  in  the  isthmus  of  Panaiua, 
is  deemed  entitled  to  an  equal  portion.  Japan  has  a  map  to 
itself,  and  is  as  minutely  laid  down  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject 
ol  regular  survey.  In  short,  the  division  of  the  work  is  ;ilto- 
gether  arbitrary,  and  strikes  us  as  erring  grossly,  both  in  excess 
aud  in  defect.  The  maps  themselves  are  in  general  beautifully 
executed,  but  those  of  the  European  states  are  so  small  as 
lo  be  nearly  useless  :  they  are  crowded  with  letter,  and  indis¬ 
tinct  iu  delertniiiatiun.  We  wish  we  could  abate  from  this  cen¬ 
sure,  by  uiit|ualiiied  eulogy  on  the  selection  of  names  histori¬ 
cally  important.  In  the  map  of  Syria,  there  was  ample  space 
♦or  iiiuie  judiciems  insertion  anil  aiiaiigeiiient,  while  (>hiiia  and 
the  Eiiiuan  1‘aupiit  ait  tiuishtJ  up  to  the  ctlect  of  a  picluio 
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with  tk'Uils  of  donbiful  accuracy.  Thera  aeB,»hoaKaer,  fiOM 
maps  which  go  far  to  redeem  the  work.  The  Fu^ab  U  a  beaiH 
lifiil  compilation.  Hindoatan  ia  good,  but  should  hare  been  oa 
more  sheets  than  one.  New  Holland  contains  all  tliat  ia  yet 
known  of  that  strange  region,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ia  equally 
satisfactory.  Nubia  is  excellent,  and  Abyssinia  is  ao'exqiusite 
reduction  of  Salt.  .  .  . 

All  tins  may  be  deemed  somewhat  hypercritical.  We  cao« 
not  think  so  ;  the  work,  from  its  price  and  mode  of  execution^  is 
evidently  luit  designed  for  mere  schooUboys#  and  the  defects 
we  have  noticed  are  important  to  the  general  reader;  More 
critic;d  acumen,  guided  by  a  more  judicious  plan,  with  equal 
rare  in  the  execution,  would  have  made  it  an  almost  indispeo- 
nible  companion. 

. _ ^ 

Art.  VI.  Fhra  Contpicna  ;  a  fk^leciion  of  the  roost  omsmental 
dowering,  hardy,  exotic,  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her« 
haccous  Plants  for  embellishing  Flower-gardens  and  Pleasure- 
grounds.  By  Richard  Morris,  F.L.S*  drc.  With  coloured  Figures, 
drawn  and  engraved  from  living  Specimens,  by  William  Clark. 
P^uts  I.  to  XII.  3s.  6d.  each,  l^ondon.  1825. 

1  Vll  ATEVER  may  be  the  state  of  things  in  other  countries, 
it  is  unfortunately  too  true  of  our  own,  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  more  bad  flower-painting  going  forward  than  its  per|>e- 
tnitors  are  w  illing  to  admit  We  can  sit  down  with  most  entire 
command  of  countenance  to  the  inspection  of  a  young  lady’s 
fmrtfolio ; — u  e  can  steady  our  nerves  to  a  finn  facing  of  the 
tremendous  mass  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  orange,  that  blazes 
on  us  from  the  glass  and  gold  of  a  tawdry  frame  ; — all  this  we 
have  sustained,  and  are  willing  to  encounter,  as  often  as  cour- 
icKy  may  demand  from  us  the  evasive  compliment  paid  to  the 
aitist’s  f/rV/gr/wy.  The  performnnee  may  be  pitiable  enough,  butit 
claims  from  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  criticism,  except  a  lamen¬ 
tation  that  valuable  time  should  tw  so  grievously  wasted.  The 
real  subject  of  displeasure  lies  in  the  miserable  ignorance  of  the 
uiHRters  who  pass  current  as  qualified  to  teach  all  possible 
branches  and  varieties  of  drawing,  without  a  real  scientific  ac- 
<inaintance  with  the  elements  of  any  single  department.  We  have 
seen  samples  of  the  skill  of  some  of  these  gentry  who  have  stood 
high  . in  their  profession  ;  and  even  when  they  may  have  been 
able  to  work  up  a  landscape  or  a  gron|K!  of  flowers  to  a  tolc- 
ralde  eflect,  there  has  too  liequeiitly  Iwen  such  a  deplorable 
absence  of  all  aitisl-like  feeliiKr  or  liantlliiig,  as  to  indicate  that 
tbey  were  ulttrly  unti'ustworthy  as  teachers  of  the  atU  of  de- 
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KigQ.r  lu  respect  to  the  bnincli  of  drawing  immediately.  In'foiv 
us,  how  tew  are  there  who  have  ever  given  a  thought  to  ttio 
feels  of  redected  light,  or  to  those  of  the  mixed  and  mellowed 
hues. produced  by  the  semi -transparency  of  leaves  and  peudt^ 
in  a  eolleciioo  of  tiowers  !  in  no  otlier  species  of  painting  is  it 
moro  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  that  shade  is  nothing  more  than 
the  absence  of  light.  To  say  nothing  of  such  unappruachabte 
excellence  as  that  of  Van  Huysum,  why  is  it  that  the  tine,  free, 
Howing  handling  of  Baptiste  and  Feuglet  is  so  little  attended  to 
amongst  us  'l  A  light  and-  spirited  pencil— the  very  antipodes 
of  the  feeble  and  ineti'ective  elaboration  that  prevails  amonv 
our  scliools — is  the  only  kind  of  handling  admissible  here  ;  uu3 
a  tine  eye  for  the  atliuities  and  oppositions  of  colour  should  be 
cultivated  both  by  practical  experiment,  and  by  a  keen  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  harmonies  of  nature.  Of  what  is  published  in 
this  way.  it  is  amazing  how  small  a  portion  can  pass  cuirent 
The  plates  of  the  liorticultural  Society,  in  which  no  pains  seem 
to  be  spared,  are  valuable  from  their  tidelity  to  geneml  hue  and 
form,  but  are  sadly  deticient  as  specimens  of  art.  Their  fruit 
is  better  than  their  tiowers  ;  but  in  neitlier  do  we  tind  that  at¬ 
tainable  combination  of  art  and  nature,  without  which  the  latter 
will  always  be  imperfectly  expressed. 

We  have  said  the  more — though  we  could  extend  and  illus¬ 
trate  tliese  observations  with  advantage  to  a  much  greater 
length — on  this  particular  point,  because  we  attach  inorC  im¬ 
portance  to  this  branch  of  art.  tlian  is  usually  assigned  to  it. 
As  we  would  always,  even  where  the  object  was  instruction  in 
lamlscape.  accustom  the  learner  to  draw  from  the  figure,  so  \v« 
would  nut  only  commence  the  study  of  colouring  by  practice  in 
painting  tiowers  and  fruit,  but  derive  from  iho  same  source,  im¬ 
portant  illustrations  of  the  more  complicated  effects  of  light 
and  shadow,  ll  is  plain,  however,  tlial  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  way,  without  a  very  different  mode  and  order  of  initiation 
liiau  that  whicli  is  at  present  tolerated. 

We  are  indebted  to  tlie  Numbers  before  us  for  an  opportunity 
of  making  this  hasty  allusion  to  a  mutter  which  requires  con¬ 
sideration  and  redress  ;  and  we  would,  if  we  could  consistently, 
requite  the  obligation  by  unmixed  praise.  This,  however,  caii- 
uol  well  be  ;  for  with,  on  the  whole,  a  predominance  of  what  is 
good,  llieie  are  faults  which  are  removeable,  and  which  ought 
to  be  removed.  Some  of  tlie  specimens  are  well-designed,  and 
carelully  coloured,  but  others  are  executed  in  a  more  slovenly 
way.  and  occasionally  with  an  indisliiictness  that  is  especially 
iiijutious  in  lepresenlatioiis  of  this  kind,  file  Ma^holia 
t<r,  the  i'rt-'owni  the  AzttUa  PuHikuy  the  lit^Hutua  utuk 

mtii,  Uic  L'/iutit  Lomo/ort  the  S»ftnphvria  tacemuiu,  and  a  lew 
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oUicre»art  favourable  specimens  of  execnlion,  but  n  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  of  inferior  interest.  And 'yet, 
tIuH  sort  of  hyper-criticism  is  hardly  fair  :  when  we  recollect  how 
luuch  is  ^iven,  and  of  very  respectable  quality,  for  so  low'  a 
price,  wc  arc  rather  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  general  excellence 
of  the  work.  Four,  generally  well-chosen,  subjects  are  given 
in  each  Number,  and  the  letter-press  contains  full  and  interesting 
iuforiuution  couceruing  tlie  individuals  represented.  * 

• 

Art.  VII.  The  Brithk  Constitution;  or  an  Et^ome  of  Blachtone's 
C^nmentarics  on  the  Laxos  of  England.  By  Vincent  Wanottrocht, 
L.L.D.  12tuo.  pp.  8^5.  London,  18^3.  > 

^''llElll*^  can  be  no  question  that  the  history  of  *  our  own 
*  country  should  be  matter  of  early  attentirm ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  a  general  knowledge  of  its  law's  and  institu¬ 
tions  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  a  due  cognizance  of  the 
progressive  circumstances  and  actual  situation  of  any  nation 
wliutsoever.  No  investigations  can  be  more  interesting  than 
this,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  none  more  rn  trlected. 
There  are  surprisingly  few  who  have  any  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  series  of  British  story  ;  and  the  noblest  as  w'ell  as  most 
really  attractive  among  the  various  objects  of  an  Englishman  s 
study,  is  picked  up  by  shreds  and  fragments,  and  postponed 
to  inquiries  and  acquisitions  of  little  comparative  moment.  A 
man  may  pass  in  the  world  as  highly  accomplished,  who  has 
no  more  conversance  with  this  matter,  than  he  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  casual  reading,  newspaper  references,  or  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  some  meagre  and  unsubstantial  summary.  It  is  high 
lime  that  a  more  rational  practice  should  obtain  among  us,  and 
that  one  of  the  least  neglected  parts  of  education  should  con¬ 
sist  of  an  early  and  continued  application  to  the  details  and  re¬ 
sults  of  our  native  story. 

Sucli  books  as  the  manual  in  our  hands  may  be  extremely 
useful  ill  tlie  academic  stages  of  the  course  we  have  recom¬ 
mended.  It  would  be  altogether  absurd  to  put  Blackstoiie 
himself  into  a  boy^s  hands,  and  yet  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
he  should  possess  a  clear  view  of  much  that  Blackatone  has 
recorded  and  commented  on.  We  have  not  compared  this  ab¬ 
stract  with  the  original,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
such  an  inquest,  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  compen¬ 
dium.  Much  pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  redtictroii 
of  bulk  without  the  sacrifice  of  matter.  We  shall  give  a  short 
extract  as  an  example. 

*  This  discretionary  power  of  the  court-martial  ii  indeed  to  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  the  crown ;  which,  with  regard  to  military 
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Hm  aloioft  an  absolute  legislative  power.  **  His  majcviy, 
(sa)*s  <&('*(«)  Miay  Torin  articles  ot  war,  aoil  constitute  courts  roar. 
tuL  with  power  to  try  any  crime  by  such  articles,  and  inflict  sudi 
pcMMiUies  as  tire  articles  direct.’*  A  vast  and  most  important  tniitf 
an  uttlimited  power  to  create  crimes,  and  annex  to  them  any  punish 
incnis,  not  eitendins:  to  life  or  limb  !  These  are  indeed  foroiddeA  to 
be  inflicted  except  fbr  crimes  declared  to  be  so  punishable  by  thu 
act  \  which  crimes  we  have  just  enumerated,  and,  among  which,  we 
may  obserxe  that  any  disobeilience  to  lawful  commands  is  one.  Per¬ 
haps  in  S(mic  future  revision  of  this  act,  which  is  in  many  respects 
hastily  |>€niuMl,  it  may  be  thought  worthy  the  w'isilom  of  parliament 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  military  subjection,  and  to  enact  exprm 
orticies  of  war  lor  the  gov  ernment  of  the  army,  as  is  done  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  navy  ;  especially  os.  by  our  present  constitution,  the 
imbiliiy  ami  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  serve  their  country  as  militia 
officers,  are  annually  subjected  to  tlie  same  arbitrary  rule,  during  thdr 
time  of  exercise.*  p.  133. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  altogether  is  a  very 
readable  book. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Chrfinolo^y  of  Ancient  Iliatory^  illustrated  by  parallel 
Streams  of  Time ;  or,  an  Historical  and  Geographical  Account 
ol  the  various  Nations  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  12mo.  pp.  394.  Price  6s. 
London. 

# "CHRONOLOGY  and  Geography  have  been  justly  termed 
^  the  two  eyes  of  History  ;  andl  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  latter  can  he  secured  without  the  habitual  use  of  its  indis¬ 
pensable  companions.  A  crude  notion  of  the  general  succes¬ 
sion  of  events  may  answer  average  purposes,  hut  a  sound 
chronological  foundutioii  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  avail¬ 
able  recollection  of  historical  facts.  Perhaps  tliis  has  not 
been  sullicienily  adverted  to  in  the  usual  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  iMlncniion.  Geographical  acqnjsition  has  been  ostensibly 
urged  with  imicli  diligence,  thonsxh,  we  suspect,  in  a  wav  belter 
adapted  to  the  slight  demands  of  newspaper  reading,  than  to 
the  illuHlration  of  national  vicissitudes ;  but  chronology  has 
l>een  almost  altogether  neglected, — for  what  reason  it  might 
be  ditbcult  to  say  ;  certainly  not  on  account  of  its  inferior 
importance.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  exhibit  this  species  of  knowledge  in  a 
torin  at  once  accessible  and  ade<|uato  to  the  necessities  of  the 
learner.  For  our  ow  n  part,  we  should  feel  it  both  barbarous 
and  useless  to  overcharge  a  youth’s  memory  with  a  lon^  string 
of  dates ;  still  less  should  we  deem  it  expedient  to  require  the 
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Intention  of  n  set  of  collatenil  tables,  «nd  without  this!  nothing 
oh  a  scale  could  be  considered  as  effected.  '*Alt  this 

uiachiutry  does,  moreover,  appear  to  ns  c^uite  unnecessary';  and 
we  are  dis)>osed  to  think  that  the  distinct  recollection  of  a* 
series  of  major  events  with  their  well-ascertained  dates,  will,be 
found  to  give  a  better  frame- work  for  the  disposition  of  bis* 
torical  reminiscences,  than  a  more  cumbrous  apparatus.  We 
woulil,  besides,  recommend  the  practice  of  habitual  reference 
to  extended  Uibles  of  chronology, — Blair’s,  or,  better  still,  Play¬ 
fair's,  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  we 
are  acqiwinted  with. 

As  the  w’oik  before  us  is  in  question  and  answer,  we  infer 
that  it  is  designed  to  be  got  htf  heart,  and  a  more  heart-sickening 
operation  we  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  what  possible  use  it 
ean  be  to  cram  the  memory  with  such  food  as  the  following,  we 
have  vaiiilv  endeavoured  to  discover. 


*  Q.  Give  me  the  list  of  the  Scythian  kings  which  has  been  handed 
(loan  to  ns  by  the  ancient  historians  i 


Scythis, 
Napis, 
Phithra, 
Sagillus, 
Tanais, 
Panaxagoras, 
Targitaus, 
Calusa[?us, 
Scythopites, 
Madyes, 


Spargapythes, 
Saul  i  us, 
Jancyrus, 
Indatliyrsus, 
Aripithet, 
Octainnaodet, 
Ariantes, 
Athcas, 
and 

Lainbinus. 


*  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  these  kings  followed  each  other 
in  a  regular  succession  ? 

*  A.  We  can  give  no  information  on  that  head,  nor  even  tay 
whether  they  all  reigned  over  the  same  nations,  or  different  tribes.* 

pp.  210,  11. 


And  cui  Itom  a  page  or  two  of  questioning  and  answering 
about  the  old  fable  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  including  the  important 
iiKjuiry, 


*  Q  Where  did  Juno  set  tlie  eyes  of  her  favourite  Argus  t 

*  A.  In  the  tail  of  tier  peacock.* 

Blit  we  have  a  still  more  decided  objection  to  the  volume, 
considered  as  a  material  of  education.  It  is  founded  upon  a 
Hchrme  of  chronology  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  re¬ 
ceived  systems,  as  •  to  render  it  bewildering  and  injurious. 
Mrs.  SherWood  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  speculations  of  Sir 
Inaac  Newton,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  lead  to  con¬ 
clusions  subversive  all  recorded  evidence,  and  have  been 
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acconlinf;1y  rejected  by  modern  chronologcre.  Now,  wilhoiit 
eutuii^lin^  ourselves  in  bootless  controversy  as  to  whether 
‘  astronomical  observations/  or  ‘  mean  ratios,  nre  surer  pmles 
than  traclitioii.  we  would  sugj^est  that  it  is  hij^ldy  inexpedient, 
— ill  ftict,  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  very  object  of  instruction,  to 
pul  into  the  liauds  of  a  pupil,  a  system  as  introductory  to  a 
science  willi  all  the  admitted  details  of  which  it  is  at  variance. 
To  give  an  instance  or  two.  Playfair  gives  us  the  date  of  the 
loundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  H.  C.  201)1,  taking  tlie 
mean  of  tlie  statements  of  Syncellus  and  Eusebius.  Blair, 
avowedly  following  the  latter,  fixes  it  two  years  later,  B.  C. 
2089.  Mrs.  Sherwood  reduces  these  imposing  numbers,  by  no 
less  than  a  thousand  years,  and  boldly  sets  it  down  at  B.  C. 
1080.  Again,  she  states  the  return  of  the  lleraclida*,  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  chronology  of  Greece,  as  having  taken 
place  in  B.  C.  H26.  Blair  and  Playfair  Ijoth  agree  in  the  date 
B.  C.  1 104.  It  is  quite  clear,  tliat,  with  systems  so  variant  as 
these,  one  cannot  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  other. 
We  must  give  up  our  popular  folios,  or  we  must  decline  Mrs. 
Sherwood’s  initiation. 

Mrs.  S.  speaks  of  herself  as  having  arrived  at  the  same 
general  conclusions  with  tliose  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  previously 
to  her  inspection  of  his  work,  or  to  any  acapiaintance  with  his 
theory.  We  could  have  wished  that  her  preface  had  contained 
a  detailed  account  of  the  process  by  wiiich  she  obtained  these 
results.  Sir  Isaac’s  scheme,  so  fur  as  astronomical  illustration 
is  concerned,  is  inainlv  founded  on  an  ingenious  but  untenable 
fiction ;  and  his  ‘  mean  ratios’  have  for  their  basis  the  very 
documents  which  he  receives  or  rejects  as  the  convenience  of 
his  system  may  require. 


Art.  IX.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composition  and  AjTplication  of 
the  Efifrlish  Language ;  or,  a  compendious  System  of  English 
(trammar.  Literary  Criticism,  and  practical  Logic.  By  Peter 
Smitli,  A.M.  Sill.  8vo.  pp.  4*48.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  1824. 

E  are  no  friends  to  thick,  dull,  lumbering  books  in  the 
business  of  education.  To  a  considerable  extent,  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  empirical ;  and  not  only  the  application,  but,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  formation  of  principles,  must  be  the  gradual 
result  of  advancing  intellect  and  increasing  knowledge.  An 
extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with  paradigms,  and  ex- 
pertiiess  in  their  practical  use,  would  be  with  us  a  primary 
object :  even  syntactical  dexterity,  highly  as  we  rate  its  iiu- 
portaiice,  is,  in  our  view,  of  inferior  moin<^nt.  Accidence  is 
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the  kev.  syntax  the  hinge:  without  the  former,  iiigrtst  is  for- 
l»id(len  ;  the  latter  iiiuy  be  stiif,  rusty,  or  broken,  but  force  or 
p;Uience  w  ill  open  the  door  at  last  We  really  know  of  nothing 
more  forbidding  t)  the  learner,  in  any  stage,  than  a.closely 

1»iiut('d  array  ol  runous  and  explanations;  it  is  the  dreariest 
iiid  of  anticipation,  it  may,  no  doubt,  if  judiciously  exe¬ 
cuted,  iiUimalely  facilitate,  but  it  is  at  an  appalling  expense  of 
preparatory  labour.  This  species  of  knowledge  comes  of 
course.  By  reading  the  best  authors,  we  learn  to  avoid  such  as 
8re  of  inferior  worth  ;  as,  by  frequenting  the  society  of  accom¬ 
plished  men,  \vc  acquire  habits  of  correct  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  language.  We  really  shrink  from  the  conteuiplation  of 
such  manunts  as  the  volume  before  us  ;  and  we  should  no  more 
ilream  of  dragging  a  learner  through  its  four-huiulred  and  forty 
mortal  pages,  than  we  should  toierale  such  an  inHiclion  on 
ourselves.  That  there  may  be  much  sound  instruction  to  be 
ohtaiiu'd  i)y  a  discriminating  perusal  of  this  elementary  treatise, 
wo  are  not  reluctant  to  admit;  but  those  who  are  able  thus  to 
discriminate,  will  not  need  its  lessons,  and  those  who  cannot, 
will  he  in  some  danger  of  being  misled.  For  instiuice,  Mr. 
Smith  gives  a  large  collection  of  practical  warnings  against 
Seotiicisins  i  the  following  sentences  may  serve  to  exemplify 
liis  own  dexterity  in  avoiding  them. 

*  Rule  6ih. — Thu  terms  of  the  conclusion  ought  never  to  contain 
m  re  than  is  implied  in  the  premises  ;  and  a  negative  conclusion  cannot 
1)0  deduced  from  tiso  normative  premises.  Thus,  we  would  violate 
the  tirst  part  of  the  rule  by  saying,  that,  **  as  integrity  of  condact  is 
uiiivcrsally  esteemed,  thereibre  dt  men  are  esteemed  because  the 
conclusion  contains  more  than  the  premises,  as  we  know  that  some 
men  are  not  possessed  of  integrity.  In  like  manner,  we  would  vio¬ 
late  the  latter  part  of  the  rule  by  alleging  that,  •*  os  all  classes  of 
Hociety  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  slander,  and  more  nr  less  guilty 
of  deceit,  therefore  no  man  is  free  from  these  practices,’*  because  the 
conclusion  is  not  contained  in  the  premises,  as  the  characters  of  men 
arc  ntA  included  in  the  ciasseaof  society.’ 

In  this  short  paragraph,  we  have  twice  would  for  should,  from 
this  coirect*  teacher  of  English  composition.’ 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  *  grammar,*  and  the  *  literary 
*  criticism  ’  is  the  worst.  In  Mr.  Smith's  craniological  develop- 
tneiit,  the  organ  of  poetical  discrimination  must  be  entirely  ab- 
*^ciit ;  and  it  IS  unfortunate  that  no  snspicioD  of  this  dehciecicy 
should  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  in  prevention  of  hia 
marvellous  vajiaries  in  this  region  of  his  speculations.  Our 
readers  will  have  no  objection  to  admire  for  the  hundredth  time 
the  following  splendid  passage  from  lA)rd  Byron  ;  and  we  cit# 
it  with  Mr.  Smitli's  italics  of  disapprobation,  intended  to  |>oint 
the  *  misapplication  of  ligurative  language.* 
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, « **'  Slow  linkgy  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ruo,  ,  ^ 

Along  Morea’s  hilU  the  setting  sun;  >  , ,  ,• 

Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  bright^ 

}  But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  I 
0*er  the  huihM  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

’  Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  ktis  •  ^ 

Thy  glorious  gulf,  uncooquer*d  Salamis  ! 

Their  azure  arches,  through  the  long  expanse. 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glanc^^ 

And  tenderest  tints^  along  the  summits  drivett^ 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 

Behind  his  Delphic  cliiT  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

*  But  lo !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain. 

The  queen  of  ni^t  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  Jbrm  ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  us  the  moon-beams  play. 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

And  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  on  the  minaret.’* — Byron*  pp.  309,  10, 

We  have  puzzled  ourselves  In  vain  to  discover  what  can  |>os- 
aibly  be  even  Mr.  Smith’s  objection  to  some  of  the  marked 
passages.  But  that  he  may  not  complain  of  partial  exhibition, 
our  readers  shall  have  him  at  full  length,  as  a  critic  on  Words¬ 
worth.  ^ 

•  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  hi»  poems,  written  during  a  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land,  describes  the  beauty  of  a  Highland  girl  at  Inversneyde  upon 
Loch  Lomond : 

“  Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  these  grey  rocKs,  this  household  lawn, 

Ttiese  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn, 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth,  together  you  do  seem 
Like  aomething  fashion’d  in  a  dream.” 

Wordsworth's  Poems^  Vol  II.  6lh. 

•  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  figurative 
language,  that  it  is  here  egregiously  misapplied  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  idea  of  a  shower  of  beauty,  or  how  a  shower  of  any  thing 
can  bo  a  dowry.  The  |K>et  seems  to  have  taken  his  illustration  from 
the  heathen  mythology  respecting  Jupiter’s  descent,  on  one  occasion, 
in  a  shower  of  gold  ;  but  the  fictions  of  fancy  should  never  be  taken 
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ax  the  foundation  of  truth.-  In  the  next  couplet*  k  would  puzzle  a 
lexicographer  to  understand  what  tlie  author  meant  by  "consattinfir 
veart ;  though  the  words  in  the  couplet  teem  to  imply  no  more  than 
that  the  Highland  girl  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  all  the 
beauty  of  youth  beamed  in  her  countenance.  We  are  next  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  is  the  veil  which  is  half-withdrawn*  at  the  preceding 
word  trees,  the  only  one  to  which  it  mutt  refer*; can  never  surely  be 
transformed  into  a  veiL  In  a  succeeding  couplet,  our  author  repre¬ 
sents  a  bai^  as  holding  the  Highland  girl’s  abode  in  theUer  i  <but  a  bay* 
or  road-stead  of  the  sea,  cannot  hold  an  abode  which  is  on  land ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  bay  itself  afford  shelter*  although  the  surrounding  cliffo 
may  serve  this  purpose.  From  this  example  it  is  easy  to  perceive* 
that  even  popular  authors  employ  incongruous  metaphors  und  absurd 
expressions,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism  ; — and  though 
the  Hcentia  vtitum  may*  for  the  sake  of  sound,  sometimes  violate  with 
impunity  the  propriety  of  the  sense,  yet  it  cannot  authorise  a  poet  to 
write  absolute  nonsense.’  pp.  S05,  6. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  or  eccentricities  of  this  great 
poet,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  the  writer  of  this  trashy  coininent, 
his  powers  and  his  peculiarities  are  alike  enigmatical. 


An.  X.  Tales  in  Verse,  illustrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  llev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  12mo.  pp.  180.  Price 
Fis,  6d.  London*  1826. 

^'^HE  Writer  of  these  Tales  is  not  altogether  unknown' to  our 
^  readers;  although  the  Author  of  Henry  Schultz,  the 
Savoyard,  and  other  Poems,”  will  not  be  ccnendly  recognised 
under  the  name  atiixed  to  this  volume.  We  are  glad,  after  an 
intervul  of  more  than  four  years,  to  meet  with  him  again,  and 
to  find  in  the  present  volume  murks  of  matured  taste  and  in¬ 
creased  vigour.  The  plan  of  the  volume  will  strike  our  readers, 
perhaps,  as  fanciful.  It  comprises  six  tales,  each  of  which  is 
<lesigutd  to  illustrate  a  separate  sentiment  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  first,  entitled  Harford,  has  for  its  motto,  ‘  Our 
*  Luther  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;*  und  nn- 
tliing  can  be  more  simple  than  its  construction,  or  luore  natu¬ 
rally  told.  The  hero  is  *  a  citizen  of  famous  London  town* — 
one  of  the  million,  whose  character  is  but  too  faithfully  sketched 
ill  the  following  lines  : 

•  Sam  Harford’s  thoughts  were  like  his  steps ;  they  moved 
One  plain  small  circle*  whence  they  rarely  roved. 

The  world  and  the  world’s  business  occupied 
His  mind,  and  left  small  space  for  ought  beside. 

He  knew  he  had  a  soul,  but  why  or  how, 

Had  never  brought  one  wrinkle  o’er  his  brow 

.  o  -u  » 
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He  thouKhC  there  wjw  a  rtod,  and  l»ad  heard  tell 
Ot*  Chriiit,  and  future  being.  Heaven  and  lieil ; 

Out  tlieae  were  mattery  distant  all  and  dim  ; 
lie  tuu»  aiul  tliat  was  quite  enough  for  him. 
lie  deeuied  the  Oibie  a  good  book,  and  those 
'I'hai  had  the  lime  might  read  it  if  they  chose. 

Sunday  was  useful  too,  to  check  and  state 
'I'he  week's  accounts,  and  keep  his  ledger  strait. 

Hut  as  for  Church,  prayers,  sermons,  and  the  rest, 

He  thought  tlie  parson  managed  such  things  best ; 
lie  therefore  left  them  wholly  to  his  rare. 

And  |>aid  his  tithes,  and  kept  all  matters  square.* 

Hut  this  luau  of  tills  and  ledgers  shews  *  one  retleeming 
•  trait;’  he  loves  nature, — that  is  to  say,  green  fields  and  fresh 
air.  And  lliis  iiihtinct,  which  is  much  the  same  ns  brings  the 
gitsping  turtle  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  impels  him  some, 
tinier  to  devote  the  whole  tSunday  to  a  tour  in  seardi  of  the 
country. 

*  *  fway  Sabbati)  morning  ;  and  the  pleasant  sun 
From  a  blue  nky  looked  Miiiitiig  out  upon 
’I'hc  day  of  (lod, — invitiiu;  man  to  come 
And  walk  tlie  iields  and  inuse*  where  even  the  dumb 
Were  eloquent  in  praise,  and  dewy  eyes 
l.ooked  up  their  beauteous  worship  to  the  skies 
From  every  bunk  and  liedgerow,  and  the  trees 
(tAvc  song  or  incense  to  each  pitssing  brci're. 

To  wait  on  to  ihgh  heaven  ;  ibr  buaom  June 
Now  pranked  the  liehis,  and  set  the  woods  in  tunc  ; 

And  Nature,  priestess* like,  in  full  attire 
Stood  forth,  and  culled  on  Man  to  lead  her  choir. 


*  ''Fwos  Sabbath  morning  ;  hut  not  thus  the  Sun 
H cached,  amidst  London’s  vapours  dense  and  dun 
rite  hero  of  my  talc,  and  struggling  through 
The  garret’s  sky-light  p^me  of  yellow  hue, 

Shot  on  his  lied  a  >lunUng  sickly  ray, 
i  hat  just  gave  notice  ot  returniiu;  day, 

.\nd  roused  him  up,  and  called  him  Ibrtii  to  pas» 

I'hat  morn  with  nature  on  the  open  gross. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

*  Me  passed  each  nuisance  of  Town’s  Sabbath  morn: 
1  he  coach's  rattling  wheel  and  stunning  horn  ; 

1  he  loitering  groupcs  eoiieciing  in  tire  street 
ith  oath  and  jeer  that  bleascd  day-  to  greet ; 

'Fhe  drunkard  reeling  from  ihei  licensed  sink, 

VN  here  liis  week’s  hire  Is  >pent  in  one  night’s  drink ; 
The  tawdry  harlot  shrinking  from  the  light; 

.\nd  other  pruw  iu  s  of  the  lawless  night. 
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Still  fouml  where  mao  his  Maker  would  dethronev  *1  »* 

And  shut  out  Giwi's  creation  with  his  own.  ' 

Disgusting  all  :  and  yet  he  passed  them  by  i 

With  small  oflence  to'cither  ear  or  eye  ; 

For  daily  use  had  dulled  the  finer  sense 
That  gives  such  sights  and  sounds  due  influence. 

*  Now  pan'menta,  footways,  walls,  and  lamps  are  passed. 

And  on  the  o|W^n  turf  he  stands  at  last. 

And  breathes  iu\d  gases.  nPit  a  lovely  scene. 

So  fresh,  so  bright,  so  fragrant,  and  so'  green  I 
The  sun  up  in  the  sky ;  the  crops  all  grviwing ; 

The  cattle  brousing  round  ;  the  hawthorns  blowing  ; 

I'he  meads  in  flower ;  the  large  leaves  on  the  trees ; 

The  bees  all  init  and  busy  (  and  the  breese 
Just  stealing  from  the  bcan>fieid,  where  he  lies 
Bathing  his  wii\gs  in  halm ;  the  butterflies 
Hovering  about  like  winged  flowers ;  the  swallow 
Skimming  the  lake  that  in  the  gras^  hollow 
Trembles  in  cowering  loveliness.-— The  whole 
Reach  (\i  even  Harfonl*s  unpoetic  souk* 

And  so  he  came,  and  came  again,  till  at  length  these  rural 
tours  began  to  los^e  some  of  their  lest,  and  the  fatigue  in* 
cn  ased  as  the  pleasure  lessened.  One  Sunday,  be  was  resting 
after  having  *  edimbed  o*er  sundry  hills  and  gates  and  stiles/ 
tempted  almost  to  woiider  at  the  very  uonecessarv  exertion 
he  had  been  making,  when  the  chiming  of  a  Sabbath  bell 
broke  on  his  musingS  roused  the  wish  to  see  the  steeple 
or  spire  that  the  solemn  melody  came  from. 

*  As  he  climbed  the  hill,  more  dear  snd  clear 
The  joyous  music  roie  upon  bis  ear. 

Till  in  a  grcnipe  of  elms  below  was  spied 
A  tall  white  spire,  and  there  from  every  side 
Up  to  tbe  bouse  of  God,*  a  chequered  train, 

Tliey  gathered  in  by  every  path  and  lane : 

Young  lads,  and  knots  of  tdkkig  girls,  and  pairs 
Of  decent  parents  with  their  UtUe  heirs 
Scamperii^  before  to  pull  the  king-cups ;  one. 

The  youngefit,  rhubbi^,  riding  Uithe  upon 
Tbe  hahcT*s  arm.  Tbe  labouring  mao  benight 
In  plain  smock-frock  of  more  thu  ttsual  winte. 

Hearing  alemg  eadb  slow  nod  pooderous  limb, 

As  if  be  carried  tbe^  and  not  they  fflm. 
i  0*d  goody  here  ts  silken  cioak  of  oiack  ; 

There  iumier  wkii  ins  dasse  oo  Dobbir/s  back ; 

And  tlieu  their  nund,  who  rune,  acid  rights  die  while 
I  Her  ribboned  head,  in  baste  to  rench  the  ai^ 
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Ere  *  '“And,  iMited*n*f^  the  roAw' M 

With  bimk  in  finnd,  white  tippet,  nnd 'brown  ivsttf  ' 
The  liille  damsels  of  the  eundav  school, 
l*.*.*inp  in  murihalled  tile’ beneatn  iho  nrfo  -^* 

Of  itaid  instructress  — On  tliejr  swarm,  and  nil  ^ 
Enter  the  porch  before  him  great  and  sroalL 
The  bell  is  ceased ;  the  busy  crowd  is  gone ; 

And  Harford  stands  redective  and  alone. 

I 

•  The  Sun  now  lonled  it  aloft  in  Heaven, 

Aad  trom  before  hit  burning  face  had  driven  *  * 

The  bird  and  brute,  who  slunk  into  the  glade, 

And,  meek  and  silent,  through  the  leafy  shade 
E.yed  the  strong  Monarch.  Not  a  living  sound 
Or  object  crosseil  the  solitude  around ; 

Save  when  by  chance  a  bee  that  way  came  humming, 
Or  the  dry  grasshopper  at  hand  was  strumming 
His  monotone;  or  from  the  house  of  prayer 
The  voice  of  worship  floated  up  the  air,  •  *  . 

Dim,  but  most  sweet,  like  the  faint  memory ' 

Of  some  fair  vision  — Harfqrd  felt  as  he 
Were  a  strange  outcast  there  ;  for  once  he  felt 
A  wish  to  bend  the  knee  where  others  knelt. 

And  lift  his  voice  with  theirs.  He  onward  prest 
'i'o  enter  in  and  worship  with  the  rest ; 

And  reached  the  porch  just  as  the  psalm  was  done. 
And  prayer  alternate  was  ogain  begun.  , 

‘  It  might  do  good  to  any  heart  to  share  '  '  ' 

The  simple,  solemn  scene  that  met  him  there, 

8o  peaceful,  so  devotional ;  where  eye, 

A  no  lip,  and  heart,  seemed  all  in  harmony, 

All  turned  to  one  high  object, — to  their  God  ; 

As  if  they  felt  hiin  present,  and  were  awed, 

Yet  not  o’erwhdmed.  Humility  was  here 

To  check  bold  zcol,  and  love  to  temper  fear ; 

And  ail  appeared  in  singleness  of  heart 

To  come  as  to  a  Father,  to  impart 

Their  wants  and  woes,  to  tell  him  all  their  care^, 

Place  in  His  hands  themselves  and  their  affairs. 

Four  their  thanksgi>ings  forth  for’roercies  past. 

And  humbly  beg  His  blessing  to  the  last. 

« 

«  It  was  a  goodly  presence ;  and  the  blood  • 
Thrilled  in  the  veins  of  Harford  as  he  viewed 
I'heir  patriarchal  worship.  *  Sure*  he  thought, 

*  God  u  in  this  place,  and  1  knew  it  not  !* 

How  suitable  the  forms  of  prayer  and  praise. 

In  all  their  antique  simpleness  of  phrase. 

For  hearts  indeed  in  tune  1  And  how  much  more  i 
They  s|H>ke  then  when  he  heard  them  jabbered  o*er 
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Mid  whitperf  ooaghftnA-jtmnp  And 
And  oil  uie  nuitanoes  of  Chur^  in  Town* 

Religion  here  appeared  in  iruth  to  be 
A  fpirit-Boothing,  aweel  reality :  «  . 

And  as  lie  meed  and  listenedt  o’er  bit  sool  • 

Unwonted  fiMeghts  and  i^ynm  ’gan  to  rail }  . 

And  wants  and  wishies  never  f(Mt  till  now,  < 

Yearned  at  his  heart,  and  bathed  hia  anxious  brow.* 

pp>  li— 17» 

The  Preacher  takes  for  his  text  the  motto  of  the  tale,  and 
we  never  read  a  better  sermon  in  verse,  or  a  better  ex^sition 
of  the  passage.  Some  poets  would  have  deemed  the  Liturgy 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  Tale.  Not  ao 
Mr.  Lyte  ;  be  seems  aware  that  all  the  half- devout,  Kalf-po- 
ftical  sentiment  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  hero  by  the  forma 
of  prayer  and  praise,  would  probably  have  passed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  an  impression  only  on  the  imagination.  But  the  sermon 
came  home  to  his  heart ; 

*  And  Harford  to  the  City  moves  again, 

A  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  when 
He  walked  that  way  at  mom.*-^ 

The  Second  Tale  is  entitled  •  The  Missionary.*  Hrs  private 
history  is  an  affecting  one,  and  for  this  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  tale.  The  following  extract  takes  up  the  story 
where  the  spirit-stricken  man  first  finds  in  Ood  a  refuge  and  a 
comforter. 

*  There  are  fond  hearts  that  cannot  do  without 
Some  object  upon  which  they  may  poor  out 
Their  overflowing  love,  and  his  was  one ; 

And  now  that  earthly  ^ects  all  were  gone. 

He  turned  for  such  to  Heaveu  ;  and  there  he  gazed 
Till  every  feeling  was  refined  and  raised 
From  earth,  and  he  appeared  to  stand  the  last 
Lone  being  of  some  ^neration  past. 

Longing  and  reaching  to  a  better  place, 

With  little  wish  to  linger  on  his  race ; 

For  he  had  other  aims  and  views  than  they 
Through  whose  strange  land  his  transient  ioumey  lay. 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  God;  and  there  had  dwell 
So  long  and  earnestly,  he  almoet  felt 
Identified  with  Him.  God  waa  his  blias ; 

God’s  glory  w'as  hii  glory ;  God’s  cause  his ; 

He  had  no  being  but  in  God  ;  no  rest 
Nor  happiness  apart  from  Him*  He  blest 
The  very  flower  that  breathed  its  balm  on  high. 

And  would  not  trample  on  it.  *  In  his  eye 
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llic  poorest  leaf  grew  precious,  for  it  bore  .  ^ 

I'he  impress  of  Alrniglity  hands :  nay  more, 

The  very  scorn  and  hatred  he  had  felt 
To  faithless  men  before,  began  to  melt 
Down  into  love  and  pity ;  for  they  were 
Children  of  God’s  and  objects  of  His  care, 

Although  they  knew  Him  not,  they  loved  Him  not— 

There  was  a  desolation  in  that  thought— 

He  could  not  brook  to  think  there  should  be  one 
Who  knew  not  Him  his  soul  so  hung  upon  : 

And  when  he  turned  his  eyes  the  world  around. 

And  thought  how  many  were,  to  whom  the  sound 
Of  their  Creator’s  name  was  all  unknown. 

His  heart  bled  in  him,  and  he  longed  to  own 
An  angel’s  voice.  He  saw  from  every  shore 
Ten'  thousand  hands  outstretching  to  implore 
His  guidance,  pleading  for  the  sacred  bread 
On  which  his  own  more  favored  spirit  fed  ; 

And  God's  sweet  promise  fired  him,  **  blessed  they 
Who  feed  my  sheep,  and  gather  those  that  stray.” 

•  Then  came  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  told' 

Of  whiter  days,  when  all  should  be  one  fold 
Under  one  shepherd ;  when  the  brows  that  bled  > 

Beneath  the  platted  thorns,  should  wear  instead 
The  crown  of  Glory,  and  descend  to  reign  .  , 

O’er  Earth  subjected  to'her  God  again. 

When  Eden’s  hours  once  more  on  golden  wing 
Should  visit  man,  Creation  laugh  and  sing. 

The  billows  clap  their  hands,  and  to  the  skies  ‘ 

On  every  wind  glad  hallelujahs  rise  ; 

Sorrow  and  sin,  and  violence  and  fraud, 

Disperse  before  one  kindling  look  from  God, 

Ana  the  Redeemed  around  their  Saviour  prove 
On  earth  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  above.’ 

Musing  on  themes  like  these,  he  becomes  animated  with  an 
intense  desire  to  bear  the  cross  to  foreign  climes  ;  he  sails  for 
transatlantic  lands  ;  and  dies  among  his  converts. 

Tale  the  Third  has  for  its  motto.  Thy  will  be  done  :  it  is  a 
picture  of  unrepining  submission  in  •  the  Widow.*  We  can 
only  make  room  for  her  portrait. 

- •  her  cot, 

Y'ou  note  how  orderly  and  neat  *tis  kept, 

I'he  tiled  floor  crisp  with  sand,  the  hearth  clean  8we|)t, 

The  dresser  with  its  well -washed  range  of  delf, 

Her  five  good  volumes  set  out  on  their  slielf ; 

And  then  the  four  old  chairs  with  backs  so  tail, 

And  ail  the  bible  prints  around  the  wall— - 
It  is  a  pretty  picture .  , 
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*  We  crossed  the  little  court,  and  entered  in 
Through  a  latched  wicket  in  a  privet  screen, 

The  fence  of  a  small  garden,  where  there  grew 
Sweet  marjoram,  and  thyme,  and  mint,  and  me,  * 

And  star-eyed  marigolds ;  .and  in  one  spot. 

Of  bashful  flowers  a  solitary  knot. 

Here  the  black  currants  good  fbr  colds  appear. 

And  there  a  few  old  plums  and  apples  rear 
Their  mossy  tmnks.  The  rest  is  planted  thick 
With  cabbage  and  potato,  bean  and  leek. 

In  useful  alternation.  At  the  end. 

Where  yonder  groupe  of  long,  lithe  osiers  bend. 

Out  wells  a  little  spring,  and  onward  passes, 

Hiding  itself  among  the  flags  and  grasses, 

From  whence  with  playful  foot  it  leaps  anon, 

And  o'er  the  neighbouring  field  runs  laughing  in  the  sun.*  • 

This  tale  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  perhaps,  the  most 
instnictive  of  the  series.  The  fourth,  Edward  Field,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  contentment.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  that  graphic  spirit 
by  which  Mr.  Lyte  reminds  us  alternately  of  Crabbe  and  Gold¬ 
smith,  while  he  generally  preserves  a  middle  manner,  equally 
removed  from  the  imitation  of  either.  We  do  not  think  that 
in  this  tale,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  motto  is  fully  developed, 
or  that  the  illustration  is  in  this  respect  a  happy  one.  The 
petition  speaks  the  feeling  of  dependence,  as  well  as  of  con¬ 
tentment,  and  implies  that  casting  of  all  our  care  upon  Him 
who  careth  for  us,  which  can  be  learned,  pethaps,  only  in  the 
school  of  want  or  adversity*  A  more  appropriate  motto  to  this 
tale  might  have  been  :  *  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.* 

The  nfth  tale,  *  The  Brothers,*  is  inferior  to  none  in  interest, 
but  it  is  also  open  in  some  measure  to  the  remark,  that  a  more 
appropriate  illustration  might  have  been  given  of  the  Christian 
virtue  of  forgiveness.  Under  such  circumstances  as  are  here 
imagined,  although  *  to  forgive’  were  *  divine,*  not  to  forgpve 
would  scarcely  have  been  human. 

Of  the  last  tale  we  shall  say  the  less,  because  the  Author 
seems  aware  that  he  has  acted  with  doubtful  propriety  in  pub¬ 
lishing  it.  It  is  the  cleverest  of  the  series,  and  would  nave 
done  no  discredit  to  Crabbe.  Had  we  met  with  it  among  that 
Author’s  morbid  delineations  of  human  character,  we  should 
not  have  wondered  at  his  choice  either  of  a  theme  or  of  a  hero, 
hut  why  should  Mr.  Lyte  have  ventured  upon  a  theme  which 
fo  ill  harmonizes  even  with  his  own  feelings  ?  That,  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  Dissenter  for  the  hero  of  the  tale,  he  meant  not  to  cast  a 
ryflectiou  on  any  body  of  Christians  whatever,  we  readily  be- 
^i<ive ;  first,  because  such  an  ihtention  must  have  been  dictated 
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liy  of  party  feeling  of  which  he  it  iwcaptble 

aoooiMily,  Mcauteyhad  such  b^u  hit  object^  be  wodhd  liOt  have 
deened  it  requisite  to  apologise  for  the  injustice*  *  There  ia^ 

*  in  truth,*  he  tells  us, 

*  rather  a  compliment  implied  in  the  proceeding ;  and  the  Author 
feels  pleasure  in  stying,  that  be  knows  Dissenters  whoM  fall  he  would 
account  as  powerful  an  evidence  of  the  force  of  temptation,  and  tt 
great  a  triumph  to  the  Enemy  of  souls,  as  that  of  any  persons  with 
whom  he  is  a(U|uainted.  With  respect  to  any  little  railleir  in  which 
he,  as  a  Churchman,  may  have  indulged  in  speaking  of  scctariaa 
peculiarities,  he  knows  that  liberal  Dissenters  wUl  only  smile  at,  and 
probably  return  it  good-humouredly  in  kind  when  opportuoitj  may 
offer.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Author  regrets  that  he  cannot 
change  the  story  altogether  for  one  less  repulsive  in  its  details  and 
catastrophe  ;  and  he  feels  that  his  best  apology  for  these,  is  hit  wish 
to  make  the  moral  of  the  whole  as  clear  and  at  strong  as  possible.* 

We  admit  that  an  important  moral  lesson  may  be  derived 
from  the  tale  ;  but  by  whom  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  intended  as 
a  wartfmg  addressed  to  young  preachers ;  but  unhappily,  there 
is  some  danger  of  its  being  construed  into  a  warning  againit 
them.  The  Poet  begins  by  holding  up  liis  hero  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  Now,  although  we  could  readily  excuse  a  little  raillery 
on  the  subject  of  sectarian  peculiarities,  we  must  think  tlrat  the 
Author's  pleasantry  is  sadly  but  of  place,  and  that  it  tends  to 
defeat  the  moral  tendency  of  his  tale.  We  do  not  recollect 
that,  in  any  of  his  *  clerical  portraits,*  religion  it  made  to 
appear  ridiculous  ;  had  George  Jones  been  represented,  how¬ 
ever,  as,  with  all  his  sectarian  peculiarities,  a  virtuous  example, 
we  should  have  offered  no  objection  to  the  Author's  good-hu¬ 
moured  satire.  If  it  was  his  object  to  shew  *  the  power  of 

*  temptation  over  the  human  heart  in  the  instance  of  one  whose 

*  character  and  ofRce  might  seem  to  raise  him  the  most  above 

*  its  influence,' — he  should  not  have  begun  by  lowering  both 
the  office  and  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  good  or  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  work  depends  less  on  the  formal  instruction  which 
it  communicates,  than  on  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  our 
associations.  Now,  Mr.  Lyte  must  be  aware,  that  ludicrous  and 
injurious  associations  are  very  apt  to  be  connected  with  the 
sacred  office,  particularly  as  exercised  by  those  in  *  pretended 

*  holy  orders  ;  and  the  *  fall’  of  such  an  individual  as  George 
Jones,  is  less  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  lesson,  shew¬ 
ing  the  power  of  temptation,  than  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
hypocrisv  of  all  Dissenters  and  puritans.  It  remains  then  for 
the  Author  to  consider,  how  far  his  tale  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  such  associations,  and  to  dee{)eD  this  injurious  pre¬ 
judice  in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  reoderb,  by  grafting  abhor- 
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nmce  erf*  the  kero^  criM  on  ridionle  of  hm  tectsurlld^pkiilh^ 
tie*.  We  tire  quite  ture'  that  he  would  depodOite 
but  we  much  fear  that  this  wHl  be  the  ed'ect  iti  eenirttfq(IM^« 
We  regret  the  insertion  of  the  talc  on  another  bedoanh^^ Tike 
narrative  is  not  such  as  could  be  with  propriety  put  intone 
hands  of  a  young  woman  of  delicacy ;  and  it  prevenU  us»  there* 
fore,  from  giving  our  unqualihed  recommendation  0!*  a  very 
pleasing-  volume.  The  tale  is  told  in  as  uneaoeptiooabhi 
phrasemogy  as  the  disgusting  theme  would  admit;  but  no 
moral  lesson  can  atone  for  familiarizing  the  youthful^  mof^ 
especially  the  female  mind»  with  such  recitals.  *'« 

The  story  is  soon  told.  Intoxicated  by  popular  appYause^ 
the  Preacher  first  becomes  worldly  in  his  feelings,  then  loses 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  becomes  the  defenceless  prey  of  a 
low  temptation  ;  he  is  not  married, — he  ought  to  have 
aud  we  know  not  why  the  Poet  chooses  not  to  let  him  extneate 
himself  by  a  timely  act  of  justice.  Instead  of  thta,  by  a'l^fbo 
natural  process,  the  reverend  seducer  becomes  a  nrardcaer. 
There  is  considerable  force  in  the  description  of  his  remorso 
previously  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  ’  » 

^  Now  came  the  restless  day,  the  sleepless  night,  ‘  i 

The  loathing  of  all  pure  and  calm  dalght,  *  *' 

The  inward  fire  that  nought  could  sate  or  tame. 

The  lawless  will,  the  life  without  an  aim,  '  ^ 

The  long  remorse  succeeding  transient  joys, 

The  shame  that  festers,  and  the  glut  that  cloys ;  ‘ 

The  dread  of  every  eye,  and  all  the  mean 
Resorts  that  pride  must  stoop  to,  for  a  screen  ; 

The  sense  of  deepening  guilt,  and  tanglemeot 
In  fetters  daily  harder  to  be  rent; 

And  strong  subjection  to  each  shifting  mood,  y 

Each  weakness,  want,  and  wish  of  womanhood. 

For  she  his  paramour  must  now  be  pleased, 

Her  fancies  humoured,  and  her  fears  appeased  ;  >  r « 

Her  tell-tale  tears,  wliate’er  the  cost,  be  dried,  '  * 

And  soothing  sophistries  at  large  supplied  ; 


And  each  high  principle  before  professed. 

Renounced,  disproved,  to  give  her  scruples  rett. 

Humbling  all  this ;  and  yet  be  must  be  tame, 

Be  mute,  though  charged  with  wrong,  and  urged  with  claia, 

*  Such  was  his  abject  life ;  but  words  are  faint 
The  deepening  hotTors  of  his  state  to  paint; 

His  loathings,  degradations,  fear  and  shame, 

And  SUN  oonstnuned  to  soMle  and  smile  the  aame ; 

In  seeoiing  love,  mistrust  and  scorn  to  slur,  "  * 

And  be  reproached  at  oooe  by  seif  and  ber ; 
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And  ibel  himself,  his  all,  within  the  power  ^ 

Of  one  he  scarce  can  still  from  hour  to  hour. 

O  to  retrace  his  course  of  guilt  and  pain. 

And  what  should  tempt  him  thus  to  stray  again  ! 

O  for  one  respite,  one  resource,  to  bless 
Wit!)  faintest  my  bis  gathering  distress ! 

But  no-— none  comes! — he  still  must  fawn  and  hate,— 

Soothe,  and  yet  dread— be  calm  and  desperate.’ 

With  this  extract,  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Author,  regret¬ 
ting  ouly  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  volume  which  has  so  highly  gratified  us,  and  which 
we  consider  as  otlierwise  adapted  powerfully  to  '  subserve,’ 
agreeably  to  the  Author’s  aim,  ‘  the  interests  of  religion  and 
•  virtue.’ . 


Art.  XI.  Revieo)  of  the  l^rogress  of  Reiigioia  Opinions  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  C.  L.de  Sismondi,  Author  of**  L’His- 
toire  des  Uepubliques  Italienncs,”  &c.  See.  Translated  from  the. 
French,  by  T.  B.  R.  8vo.  pp.  80.  Price  3s.  6d.  London.  1826* 

SISMONDI  ascribes  religious  intolerance  to  its  true 
•  source,  when  he  remarks :  *  Perhaps,  such  is  our 

*  weakness,  that  mere  opposition  to  what  we  hold  dearest,  is 

*  sufiicient  to  excite  in  us  animosity  towards  those. who  view 

*  things  in  a  dift'erent  light  from  ourselves.’  And  not  less  cor¬ 
rectly  does  he  trace  the  progress  of  intolerance,  when  he  adds  : 

*  But  our  disputes  soon  become  envenomed  by  our  desire  of 

*  ascendancy ;  and  it  is  invariably  that  which  inspires  our 

*  priests  witn  the  wish  to  avenge  God  and  punish  us.’  This 
last  stage  of  the  disease  is  seldom  induced,  however,  except 
when  the  animosity  of  opinion  is  aggravated  by  jealousy  and 
fear.  It  is  fear  that  makes  men  cruel. 

8  *  We  need  not,’  adds  Mr.  S.,  *  be  astonished  at  the  inclination  of 
most  individuals  who  think  and  reflect,  to  make  others  bend  to  their 
own  opinions :  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  faculties.  The  resis¬ 
tance  of  any  one  to  that  which  appears  to  us  self-evident,  shocks  us ; 
it  appears  to  us  at  first  stupidity,  then  obstinacy  and  insincerity. 
Besides,  as  the  opinions  with  which  our  worldly  interests  arc  con¬ 
nected,  arc  the  moving  spring  of  our  actions,  when  those  of  men 
about  us  differ  from  our  own,  we  are  alarmed ;  we  expect  accord¬ 
ingly  to  suffer  from  them,  and  to  see  our  dearest  interests  compro¬ 
mise  or  destroyed.  The  republican  would  destroy  the  monarchy  to 
which  we  arc  heartily  attaclicd,  and  the  royalist  would  destroy  the 
republic.  Opinions  whicli  naturally  lead  to  actions  that  may  essen¬ 
tially  alter  tlic  subject  u|>on  which  these  opinions  arc, exercised,  must 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  dangerous.* 
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,  The  Author  goes  on  to  argue,  that,  as  religious  dphiioM  do 
not  lead  to  the  same  results,  inasmuch  as  *  a  man’s  belief *can 
‘  never  change  that  which  has  existed  from  eternity,’— religious 
opinions  cannot  justly  be  consider^  as  dangerous.  This  is  a 
sophism.  They  cannot  be  dangerous  to  Truth  itself,— cinnot 
change  the  nature  of  reli^on  ;  but  it  is  admitted,  *  there  may 

*  be  something  in  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  which  may  en- 

*  danger  the  credit,  riches,  and  power  of  the  priests  attached 

*  to  the  ancient  doctrine  :  these  men  may  be  alarmed  for  their 

*  temporal  interests.’  By  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth,”  is  an 
argument  as  well  understood  at  Paris  and  Madrid  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  as  it  was  at  Ephesus  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

But  is  religious  intolerance  confined  to  priests,  or  to  those 
to  whom  religion  is  an  instrument  of  power  or  a  source  of  emo* 
lament  ?  How  comes  it  that  If^-controvertists,  that  philoso¬ 
phers,  that  even  infidels  have  so  frequently  displayed  the  odium 
theologicum  and  the  essential  spirit  of  intolerance  ?  Whence 
springs  that  hatred  of  those  whom  we  deem  intolerant,  which 
marks  with  so  much  inconsistency  the  characters  of  some  who 
have  placed  their  religion  in  universal  toleration  ?  *  M«  Sia- 
mondi  would  perhaps  reply,  that  intolerant  opinions  naiurally 
lead  to  actions  afTecting  our  personal  liberty,  our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligions  rights  ;  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be  stigmatised  as 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  many  persons  whom  he  would 
regard  as  intolerant,  yet  from  whose  doctrines,  pretensions, 
and  character,  he  would  admit,  society  can  in  this  respect  have 
nothing  to  fear.  To  come  to  the  point,  whence  proceeds  M. 
Sismondi’s  animosity  against  the  evangelicals  ? 

Let  not  our  philosopher  be  startled  or  offended  by  this  plain 
question?  For  M. Sismondi’s  talents  and  philanthropic  cha¬ 
racter,  we  have  the  highest  respect :  and  nothing,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  would  be  more  abhorrent  from  his  feelings,  than  the 
idea  of  religious  persecution  directed  against  any  class  of  men. 
But  he  has  unsuspectingly  furnished,  in  his  present  pamphlet, 
a  striking  illustration  of  nis  own  remark,  that,  *  an  opposition 

*  to  what  we  hold  dearest,*  (and  what  so  dear  as  our  self-love, 
our  reputation  and  our  opinions  ?)  *  is  sufRcient  to  excite  onr 

*  animosity  against  those  who  view  things  in  a  different  light 

*  from  ourselves.*  For  are  we  mistaken  in  considering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  as  breathing  a  spirit  of  animosity  ? 

*  Protestant  missionaries  are  now  labouring  in  France,  and  through¬ 
out  Europe,  along  with  Catholic  missionaries.  I'heir  objects  are  not 
^  same ;  they  nave  not  a  powerful  and  organised  church ;  they 
have  no  political  projects,  and  have  not  the  least  idea  of  assuming 
into  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  a  social  body.  The  greater  pro- 
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ptfesiion  of  them  ire  not  even  clergymen;  they  are  ro^  of  tlie  worVL^ 
liMi  if  litliii.  end  oAen  women,  who  labour  to  diffuW  their  opltia^ 
witii  oM  |hi  fervour  of  new  oonveru.  But  these  opinioni  are  not  on 
tlmihce^t  kis  exclusive:  they  arrogate  to  thernselvetieqaalty^whh 
the  Jeauiu,  the  authority  of  prescribing  to  men  what  th^  should  hej 
litfwe;  they  equally  demand  the  sacrifice  of  human  reason  to  divuisn 
faith ;  but,  as  they  have  no  autliority,  m  they  cannot  pretend  to  base 
been  in  possession  of  general  instruction  for  ages  pM,  and  equally, 
disavow  all  claims  to  inspiration;  their  pretensions  are  perhaps  soaw* 
mdof  mors  tensive  to  their  hearers. '  ,  ,  i 

•  In  truth,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  presumption  of 
prophets  who  have  constituted  themselves  missionaries.  Many  of  t^em, 
on  other  subjects,  are  modest  and  open  to  conviction :  they  would 
respect  the  science  and  philosophy  or  men,  whose  faith  they  would 
in  the  height  of  their  presumption  condemn.  What,  however,  let  it 
be  asked,  are  their  attainments  ?  what  their  claims  i  what  pro<^  han 
they  given  of  their  superior  judgement  ?  Doubtless,  no  human  studim 
would  sufficiently  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  Divinity,  or  ihs 
relation  which  he  bears  to  man.  But  further ;  if  they  are  ProtesUottt^ 
it  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  they  profess  to  look  for  iha  ^ 
truth.  Can  they  say  that  they  comprehend  better  than  others  tiud 
Volume  which  is  appealed  to  by  thousands  of^sects,  and  hiu  b^n 
ways  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  conelructions  which  indm«  ^ 
duab  have  put  upon  it  ?  Have  they  studied  it  in  its  original  tongues  I 
Are  they  a^uointed  with  the  history  of  its  various  readings,'  of  iu’ 
supposed  interpolations,  and  of  the  diffisrent  translations  of  iff  'Have 
th^  compared  the  difierent  versions  ?  Have  they  examined  eudi 
heresy  from  its  origin,  the  controversies  which  it  has  caused,  and  »s^ 
examined  the  questions  on  which  another  church  has  thought  dilbr  ' 
rently  from  their  own  i  They  will  not  answer ;  but  we  mil  answer  * 
MUy/or  them,  that  thet^  have  done  nothing  qf  the  kinds  for,,  these  i 
who  nave  bestowed  most  time  and  attention  on  such  subjects,  hive 
thereby  only  proved,  sometimes  much  against  their  inclinations,  that 
these  important  questions  must  remain  undecided.* 

Thus  presumptuous,  intolerant,  and  intolerable  did  the  opi« 
uious  of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  appear  to  the  wise 
Iveathen  of  oilier  times  ;  and  we  could  almost  imagine  that  it 
was  the  language  of  Pliny  or  of  Plutarch  that  we  have  been 
transcribing — 'doubtless,  no  human  studies  can  sufficiently 
'  enable  these  men  to  comprehend  the  Divinity  or  the  relatkW* 
'  which  he  bears  to  man.*  It  was  the  *  exclustve*  character  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  rendered  it  more  particularly  often-’ 
aive  then.  The  philosophers  would  have  admitted  the  statue^^ 
of  Jesus  into  the  Pantheon  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that 
those  missionaries  of  a  novel  creed  should  *  demand  the  sacri-  ♦ 


*  ftce  of  human  reason  to  faith,’  and,  in  the  voice  of  authoriiy» 

•  command  all  men  every  where  to  repent.’  *  »  •  ^ 

The  pretensions,  however,  of  these  modern  missionariet,  II* 


9(iiRiige«  He  tbinks  that  to  aifect  to  ondmtanid  tm  Vmm 
Testament  implies  great  presumption,  and  that  to  maiet  oilP 
ohedience  to  the  rule  of  faith  is  intolerance.  According  te  lrhl‘ 
notions,  we  know  of  no  purpose  which  the  Christian  ministl^^ 
iaadapted  to  answer,  and  the  institution  would  seem  to  be  alU^' 
gether  a  presumptuous  interference  with  the  rights  of  phiioso-^' 
phers  It  cannot  be  that  M.  Sismondi  considers  sacerdolaf 
ordination  or  political  appointment  as  making  any  difference  in 
the  matter;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  most  regularly  authorized, 
clergyman  who  should  *  lay  stress  on  the  union  of  two  natures 
'  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  upon 
*  grace,*  would  fall  under  his  displeasure  for  undertaking  to 
prescribe  to  men  what  they  should  believe.  The  moment  the 
pveacher  ventures  on  a  point  on  which  another  church  thinks 
differently  from  his  own,— on  a  theological  question  which  re* 
mains  *  undecided,* — he  becomes  exclusive,  exaggerc,  intolerant* 
M.  Sismondi  accordingly  approves  of  the  *  charitable  attenCiobV 
paid' by  the  pastors  of  Ceneva  to  the  ttifllng  of  religious  con*. 
tcDversies  by  forbidding  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Ch^k. 
tbroQghout  the  pulpits  of;the  Canton*  But  wherefore  does 
this  ^ilosophical  Protestant  wish  religious  controversy  to  be 
stiffed  ?  Wnat  evil  hath  it  dotie?  If  *  there  may  be  something' 


*  is  preaching  a  new  doctrine^  which  may  endanger  the  credit 

*  licbes,  and  power  of  the  priests  attached  to  tlie  ancient  doe* 

*  trine,*  is  this  a  legitimate  reason,  in  the  eye  of  a  liberalist,  (bif  * 

sQppressing  such  preaching,  when,  we  are  told,  it  can  exercise 
no  influence  on  the  essence  of  things,  cannot  endanger  ot, 
offend  God?-  .  *  '  .  . 

M.  de  Sismondi  has  undertaken,  in  this  pamphlet,  to  write 
OR  a  sabject  which  he  has  not  adequately  studied  and  does  not 
uoderstand.  He  asks,  what  are  toe  claims  of  these  new  mis«* 
sionaries?  They  advance  none ;  except  it  is  the  claim  which; 
a  man  with  a  lighted  candle  has  to  carry  a  light*  He  talks  of 
them  as  seeking  to  impose  their  dogmas  on  others ;  forgetting 
that  dogmas  can  no  more  be  imposed  upon  us  by  their  simple ' 
promulgation,  than  medicine  can  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician.  A  practitioner  who  should  be-' 
liave  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  specific  for  a  certain  dU*' 
east,  surely  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  intolerance,'  bctoshse' 
ke  is  presumptuous  enough  to  prescribe  it  as  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  remedy.  And  what  would  M.  Sismondi  say  to  laws  which 
should  enact  that  no  medicine  should  be  allowed  to  be  pie* 
scribed  or  taken,  respecting  the  efficacy  or  properties  of  which 
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%i4Nifl'riiey  \ire  ^pleated  to  term  *  discuMion^’  in  the  pulpit,'  hQ 

ich  t^ni  pronmlgating  any  doctrine  wliich  !a  to  the  phatiaij4 
af  iiuhibling  block,  or  to  the  philosopher  fooliahneas, 
t  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  prophecying  under  tljt 
pn^tence  of  maintaining  inriolate  the  right  of  private  jud^ 
ment,  proceeds  altogether  upon  a  mischievous  fallacy. 
Sismondi  would  rest  that  right  on  the  impossibility  of  arrlHI:^ 
ait  the  troth,  and  he  argues  as  if  what  is  certain  might  bdaon 
tboritativefy  imposed.  Thus  he  knows  of  no  belter  fonndarihA* 
apparently,  for  universal  toleration,  than  universal  scepti^Ah! 
Ine  Papist  he  seems  to  think  consistent,  because  he  claims)^ 
behalf  of  bis  church,  infallibility.  He  cites  with  high  appro¬ 
bation  the  following  remarks  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by  M. 
Chastel  of  Geneva.  . 

•  •  .iji' 

<  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  jTha 
first  are  recognised  as  anterior  to  the  interpretation  of  the  GosocL 


wiinoui  wnicn  v^nrisiianiw  couia  not  exist :  to  inis  class  neiow  m 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Cor^ 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  these  we  term  primitUs^ 
The  others  are  derived  from  a  fixed  mterpretation  of  the  Gospel,  altilt 
it  has  bera  recognised  as  a  rule  of  faith :  these  we  will  term  ddCtrlM 
bf  interpretation.  On  the  primitive  doctrines,  all  Christla^'M 
a^od ;  for  they  would  cease  to  call  themselves  Christians.  4f  they 
disowned  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  tke  dse^ 
tfines  of  interpretation,-  the  Catholics  are  equally  agreed,  becaaie 
they  attribute  infallibility  tc  their  churdi,  and  the  right  of  aetlUnl 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Reformers,  when  ih^y 
separated  themsdves  from  the  Romish  Church,  adopted  the  followiiqi 
principles  :  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  ;  that, 
aa  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earth,  no  one  has  the  right  of  imposing 
a  fixed  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  every  Christian  it  at 
liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best.  By  virtue  of 
these  principles,  each  person  inferpreting  the  Scriptures  in  hb  am 
way,  uifferent  creeds  will  arise ;  they  will  agree  on  the  prhiMlive 
docuioea,  but  will  differ  on  those  derived  from  interpretatiop.’* 

This  .division  of  doctrines  into  primitive  and  interpretatijOi 
win  not  bear  examination ;  since  it  can  hardly  be  said*  tfijil 
all  CbriHtiims  are  agreed  respecting  even  the  former ;  and 
suredly  the  Cathohes  are  still  further  from  being  agreed  ri^ 
spec  ting  the  latter.  The  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  h^t 
n^ver' precluded  an  infinite  diversity  of  dogmas.  But  if  an 


•  D€  L*Uiag€  de$  Cou/cuiom  tk  Foi  dams  Us  CotHmuniom  r$z 
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judge  0^  controversy,  other  than  tho  u^y 
^ro  ware  an  authorized  interpreter, 

^h^ve'  ce^»ty  could,  in  the  view  ^eu  of  pin|oso|^r9»{)Nl 
preheated  c^;  certain  doctrines, — this  woula  vako 
lUghUst  difference  as  to  the  right  of  imposing  those  doctp[ipet 
^  interpretation  upon  the  consciences  ot  men^^-a  right  widely 
cannot  attach  to  any  church  or  body  of  men,  beeansa  the  ooii»» 
science  cannot  be  toe  subject  of  humai\  legislation*  >: 

*  M.  Sismoodi  would  perhaps  admit,  that  the  Christian  religiop 
is  certainly  true,  and  that  the  existence  of  One  Qod  is  inUllir*! 
bly  certain.  Still,  he  would  have  no  right  to  imposo  tbo« 
tenet  upon  a  Deist,  or  the  other  upon  an  idolater/ by  penfd 
enactments  or  any  other  species  of  compulsion.  It  would  ha 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion  to  imjHm€t 
in  this  sense,  the  most  certain  and  fundameutul  article  of  hf  5 
lief,  as  the  most  doubtful  doctrine  of  interpretation,  Eyery 
man  *  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  l^tj 
—because  for  this  he  is  accountable  to  God.  But  does  it' 
low  that  the  infidel  is  under  no*  moral  obligation  to  listen, 
ihquire,  and  to  follow  out  his  convictions,  or  that  he  is  not 
be  told  this  ?  Does  instruction  imply  coercion,  or  is  the  dt« 


DO  doubt  it  is  oflen  viewed  by  the  ignorant.  The  idolater  re* 
•ents  the  exclusive  dogmas  of  the  Christian  priest,  and  the  li¬ 
bertine  spurns  at  the  interference  of  the  intolerant  moralist. 
And  it  seems  to  us,  that  M.  Sismondi’s  indignation  at  the  pre^^ 
sumption  of  the  modern  prophets,  spring  from  a  similar  source/ 
and  involves  a  similar  mistake,  in  both  cases,  self-love  ts' 
wounded  by  the  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher, — an  assumption  which  is  generally  found  to 
offend  in  proportion  as  it  finds  a  person  insensible  of  his  own 
ignorance ;  and  in  both,  the  wish  to  l>enetit  is  imputed  as  a 
wrong. 

The  question  of  creeds  and  confessions  is  perfectly  distiiiot 
from  the  one  under  consideration.  But  M.  Sismondi  does  not 
appear  to  discriminate  very  clearly  between  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  believe,  and  the  political  obligation  to  'subscribe^  to 
certain  articles  independently  of  believing  them.  We  entirely 
a^ee  with  him,  that  confessions  of  faith,  *  far  firom  estd>lith- 
^  ing  a  unity  of  faith,  have  raised  discussions  and  divisions  on 
'the  most  intricate  questions;*  that  they  have  multiplied  bere- 
•ies ;  and  that  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  Christian  charity, 
as  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  basis  of  the^  re- 
fonned  religion.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  f6lk>wuig^ 
•entimenls  from  M.  Chasters  pamphlet. 

2B2 
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*  K  Chriftian,  well  convinced  of  liis  proneoesa  to  error*  wiUnevff 
compel  otYierw  to  adopt  tiis  principles,  especially  if  he  believe  that 
•at  vat  Ion  depends  on  his  belief:  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be 
afraid  of  their  eternal  damnation.  lie  would  have  some  repugnance 
to  driving  people  from  his  communion...-.,. people  whom  Jesus  per¬ 
haps  preferi  to  himself.  He  will  always  respect  the  sentiments  of  hit 
brethren  ;  he  will  never  treat  them  as  heretics ;  he  will  never  hate 
them,  he  will  never  reject  them  on  account  of  their  belief.’ 

All  religious  persecution  of  any  description  or  on  any  pre¬ 
tence,  has  our  cordial  abhorrence;  and  we  wish  that  the  vene 
rable  Pastors  and  others  Iiad  unifoinily  been  guided  Iw  such 
Christian  views.  But  here  is  the  distinction  which  M.  Sis 
inondi  has  lost  siglit  of.  Because  a  Christian,  rightly  in 
slriicted,  will  never  seek  to  compel  others  to  adopt  his  priu 
ciples. — since  his  object  is  to  gain  their  hearts,  not  to  triumph 
over  their  uiKlerslun<lihgs,— it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  not 
be  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  place  those  principles  in  their 
true  light,  both  as  regards  their  certainly  and  their  importance 
It  nvay  be  very  annoying  to  literati  and  men  of  .science  to  he 
told,  that  they  are  far  astray  on  the  subject  of  religion, —  that 
their  princij>les  are  erroneous, — that  religion  is  a  matter  of  ex 
perience,  riot  of  criticism, — of  obedience,  not  of  speculation, - 
and  that  in  the  school  oi  Christ,  the  philosopher  must  be 
come  a  pupil,— must  becoiue  as  it  were  ‘  a  fool  that  he  may  be 

*  wise.*  It  may  be  to  them  very  mysterious  informatiou,  that 
belief  is  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  thb 
state  of  the  aH'eclions  towards  the  objects  of  faith ;  and  that 
thus  a  moral  edement,  which  the  Scriptures  (putting  the  cause 
for  the  efl'ect)  denominate  grace, — that  is,  a  Divine  induence  on 
the  aftections, — enters  into  the  capacity  for  prosecuting  re 
ligious  inquiries.  Yet,  believing  in  these  principles,  a  Chris 
lian  would  act  a  very  base  and  unworthy  part,  who  should  be 
indifl  ennt  to  their  most  extensive  and  universal  adoption. 

It  is  i:ot  easy  to  reconcile  M.  Sisiiiondi’s  exultation  at  the 
g^ne^al  levival  of  religious  feeling  which  he  considers  as 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  with  his  morbid  jealousy 
ot  the  operations  of  itdigious  zeal.  But  the  unhappy  mis 
apprehension  whic’n  pervades  his  pamphlet,  that  lutitudi 
narianiMn  is  the  only  basis  of  Christian  charity,  and  that 
ci\il  toleration  iioplies  respect  for  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
leads  him  into  all  sorts  ol  inconsistcucies.  Toleration  regards 
the  duty  of  Slates  towards  their  subjects,  or  the  duty  of  men 
towards  each  other  as  citizens,  as  Charity  regards  the  gincral 
clftims  of  the  whole  human  iaiiiily  to  our  benevolence.  I>ut 
opinions,  true  or  false,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  benevolence, 
cnarily,  or  toleration,  or  llieir  contraries.  A  respect  for  all 
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of  'opiuion*  if  it  means  any  thing,  implies 
rant  spirit,  but  a  reckless  indi (Terence  to  truth»  a  sortoftpyiw 
rfionisiii  which  is  seldom  found  in  combination  with  a^sound 
understanding.  We  may  respect  a  man's  honestly  avowing  oi 
conscientiously  adhering  to  an  erroneous  creed  ;  but  if  tha 
creed  be  erroneous,  and,  as  all  error  must  be,  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  it  can  claim  no  portion  of  our  respect;  and ‘^as 
lovers  of  truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  emplcw  every  legitimate  means 
of  combating  it.  But  we  shall  let  M.  Sismondi  explain  Idm- 
self  on  this  head.  ‘ 

«  A  toleration  of,  and  respect  for,  all  creeds,  is,  we  have  said,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  present  day.  It 
seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  religions  are  true,  so 
far  os  they  are  as  so  many  different  languages  in  which  the  fe^le 
creature  expresses  its  respect,  its  gratitude,  and  its  love  for  the  grool 
Creator.’  * 

What  is  here  said  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  stripped 
of  its  mystification,  is  this  ;  that  natural  religion, — comprising 
a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  a  faith  blindly  reaching  after  an 
invisible  state,  fear  and  a  feeling  of  our  need  of  help,  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Deity, — is  the  universal  dic¬ 
tate  of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  this  dictate  is  true,  for 
God  has  impressed  it  on  the  heart.  This  *  identity  of  religious 
*  feeling*  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  *  religious  forms.* 
Id  other  words,  the  conscience  is  the  foundation  of  religion, 
iu  the  mind  of  the  individual, — a  discovery  which  we  should 
not  have  imagined  it  remained  for  any  philosopher  to  make  iu 
the  nineteeutli  century.  But  let  us  go  a  step  further ;  and  ^we 
claim  from  M.  Sismondi  the  acknowledgement,  as  an  inference 
from  his  first  proposition,  that  all  religions  are  more  or  less 
true,  according  as  they  harmonize  or  consist  with  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  love  to  the  great  Creator,  and  make  this 
the  mainspring  both  of  devotion  and  of  virtue.  But  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  religion  in  this  point  of  view,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  iudifTerence.  The  false  religion  must  tend,  by  false 
views  of  the  object  of  worship,  to  repress  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  or,  considered  as  a  language,  to  mislead  the  worshipper. 
ITeligion,  it  is  most  true,  *  does  not  consist  in  dogmas,  but  in 

*  the  connexion  of  man  with  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  feeling,  not  a 

*  science.’  But  if  M.  Sismondi  means  to  say  that  our  feelings 
and  our  worship  will  not  lake  their  character  and  complexion 
from  our  views  of  God  and  of  man’s  connexion  with  him, — 
whether  the  dogmas  embraced  be  those  of  priests,  poets,  or 
philusuphers, — he  does  not  argue  very  wisely.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  tlien  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  dogmas,  by  which 
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th«  form  tTici  characUr  of  our  relicioi^  are  determined,  rotfstbtoi 
toaUer  ot'  iadiHte  concern,  and  1  can  have  no  reaped  ifor  a 
falae  creecii  which  must  tend  to  injure  and  mislead;  in  a*'pai:it 
of  such  vast  interest,  the  friend  l^reepect  or  the*  inoltil^de 
whom  I  commiserate. 

Bot  it  is  proper  that  our  readers  should,  know  the  -  teh^hs^ 
which‘’M‘.  oismondi  carries  his  notions  on  this  subject.’  It  is, 
he  assures  us,  a  relipous  as  well  as  a  charitable  feeling,  ^which' 
leads  him  to  undertake  the  philosophical  defence  of  that 
•  Hfnous  form’  called  polytheism.  v.  i.i 

*  ll  was  God  whom  the  savage  adored  under  those  gross  tyiabdk 
termed Jeiicktt  by  our  priests.  It  was  God  whom  the  (ireek  and  the, 
Homao  adored,  even  when  every  one  of  his  attributes  was  exalted  into 
divinity  )  and  it  is  the  same  God  whom  we  .adore  as  Jewsi  Mahoioer 
uns.  and  Christians,  for  there  is  DO  other.’^ 

^  .  .1  '  l  j 

St.  Paul  then  was  mistaken  when  he  told  the  Corinthian^ 
that  *'’the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrificed,  they  sacrificed' 
••  lo  devils,' and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  riot,"  he  adds,  ••  that* 
**  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils.’*  He  was*  equally! 
imataken  when,  in  writing  to*the  Christians  at  Rome,  he  repre^* 
sented  the  heathen  as  “  changing  the  troth  of  God  into  a  lie, ^ 
—for  which  cause,  **  eveirus  they  did  hot  Hke  to  retain  Ood  In 

their  knowledee,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repiobate  mind.*^ 
Venus,  the  deification  of  lust,- Bacchus  and  Belial, >  Moloch  and 
Juggernaut,  are  all  (we  shudiler  at  the  blasphemy)  attributes 
of  the  True  God  exalted  into  divinity.*  -Buch  is  the  cutholicUm 
of  modern  philosophy  ! 

It  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  after  this,  that  M.  Sismondi 
represents  the  controversy  respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  a  mere  quarrel  about  words,  in  which  his  blindness  can 
be  of  no  consequence. — lie  profes^^es  to  believe  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  boldly  impugns  their  clearest 
declarations !  That,  with  such  opinions,  he  should  regard  with 
little  complacency  the  exertions  and  operations  of  the  Societies 
which  have  for  their  sole  object  to  circulate  the  sacred  volume, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  his  representations  on  this  subject  are  to 
those  of  Mr.  Haldane.  Instead  of  viewing  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  as  in  alliance,  on  the  Continent,  with  infidels  and  neo- 
logists,  he  complains  of  its  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^]etbodists  and  Kvangelirals ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  regards  the  Institution  as  the  offspring  of  a  zeal  which 
is  the  very  antagonist  of  the  liberal  philosophy. 
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Art  XU.  Bfkidumi  fromf"'th0'  IFofh  o/ 

.  irhich  it  prefixed»*a  brief  Sketch  of  hit  Life.  Rer;^W% 

j  •  WilfOQ>iD.D«^  Rector  of  Church  Oakkyi  Hampchire,  Ra  9  volkl 
^^24flOO.  Price  7e.  Loudon.  1826.  .a.;  ,ir  .  j  **  <1  4  1k) 

It  /»  1  t  .  11  i  -  i*ioa.i  inodfi 

tV£  are  glad  to  nnd  that  the  favourable  reception  givon^to 
the  ^itbPs  Selections  from  Arcbbisliop^  Leighton,, 
iuduced  him  to  extend  bis* plan  to  other  authors;  and  a  yary:^ 
large  clas's  .of  Uieological  readers  will  warmly  applaud  .^huj 
choice  of  Owen  in**  Uie  present  instance.  nis.^vo)na)dqoi^» 
writings  are  justly  represented  as  ^  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
*  theological  wealth  ;*  but  it  is  not  every  one  ^who^  has  thnO  to 
toil  in  that  mine. '  TTiese  golden  specimens,  thei^fore,  Wtft  ba’ 
an '  acceptable  and  valualde  accession  to  the  Christian's  private^ 
cabinet.'  We  may  recommend  these  volumes  to  two  classes  of^ 
readers ;  first,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  wnlih]^ 
of  Dr.  Owen  ;  secondly,  to  those  who  are  attached  ito  thmti. 
The  latter  will  be  pleased  to  possess  .these  *  beauties’  of  their  I 
favourite  Author  as  a  sort  of  manual;  while  the  former  may' 
be  induced  to  cultivate  a  profitable  ‘intimacy,  by  this  medinen/' 
with  works  that  in  their  collective  form  > have  appeared  to  thum: 
unattractive.  .  j  i^sUr.a 

riiWc  should- hope  that 'Howe  may  next  obtain  Mr.- Wiison’s'* 
attention;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  pay  particular  ' 
attention  to^  the  correction  of  the  numberless  *typographioar 
errors  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  every  edition  of  bis  works.l 
Guruall,  too, (would  furnish  some  rich  selections.  '  il* 
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A»t.  XIII.  SBLKCT  LITERARY  INFORMATIO.V. 


Tbr  Amulrt  ;  ur  Chhiti<*ii  an<i  Lite* 
rarjr  Reni«  nibninocr,  f.>r  the  Vrar  IR‘27, 
«HI  be  publi<thed  early  in  the  month  of 
November  nr Kt.  It  will  be  «  inlH  lti»he(l 
by  twelrw  bratitifnl  and  mterratintc  En* 
pravinfs  uf  the  very  hiphe»t  character, 
from  Paintinir*  by  many  of  the  n  o^t 
eninent  Artitta  of  the  ape,  idcindinp 
Huwaid,  K.A.,  Siutliarrf,  R.A.,  Wripbt, 
Stepham>IT,  CorlnMild,  \V»>tall,  R.  A., 
Farrer,  ifcr.  &.C.  Tlie  Uterary  portion 
of  the  work,  ('onaUtinp  of  nearly  a  hun* 
dred  oripinal  Tales,  Eaaayt,  Drvcriptitnit, 
and  Poems,  hat  bet'ii  contribuUKl  by 
abme  City  of  our  most  |>opular  living 
Anthmw— among  others,  by  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Mra.  Heinans,  Mrs.  Opie,  B. 
Barton,  Mist  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitfuid, 
Key.  Dr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Holland,  Miss 
l.andon,  the  Author  of  **  May  you  like 


it,**  Rev.  T.  Dale,  Josiah  Condor,  Mr. 
Jerdan,  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  John  Anttar, 
LI.  D.  dt(*.  See.  A  new  ty|»e  has  bira 
cast  csfH'ci ally  for  the  publication,  and 
every  evertion  hat  been  uted  to  make 
the  volume  worthy'of  the  advanced  state 
of  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  press,  a  second  edithm,  in  demy 
Bvo.,  illustrated  with  19  F.ngravings, 
Dartmoor,  a  Poem.  By  N.  T*  Carring-  , 
ton. 

The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  will 
bt*  slmrtly  published. 

In  the  press,  Mernmni  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  I.indley  Murray ;  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  written  hy  H  mself,  writh  Por^ 
trait,  and  Fac-simile  of  bis  Writing. 
8vo. 
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aiocsAnir. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Andrew'  Fuller, 
of  Keiterior.  By  J.  W.  Morris.  A  new 
and  improved  edition.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HtiToav. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Translated  Irom  the  French  of  J.  C.  L. 
Simoode  de  Sismondi.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay,  by  the  Traiislalor.  8vo. 
8s. 

The  Hiftc^  of  Scotlartd,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Ninth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Low,  A.M.  8ra  19a.  6d. 

foertY. 

The  Parterre,  and  other  Poonis.  By 
Jane  Evans.  Foolscap  8ro. 

rotITfCAt  aCOMOMV. 

An  EiaminatioQ  of  the  Policy  and 
Tendency  of  Relieving  Distressed  Manu¬ 
facturers  by  Public  Subscription  ;  with 
s^wne  Remarks  on  Lord  IJver|MH)|*s  Re¬ 
commendation  of  those  Distresst'd  Per¬ 


sons  in  a  Mass  to  the  Poors’  Rateii,  and 
some  Inquiry  as  to  what  1.aw  them*  ex* 
ists  wherewith  to  stipport  bis  Lordship*! 
Recommendation.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

THEOLOCT. 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Coiiktitiuion,  with  ill  Untrana- 
ferrable  Obligations‘and  Peculiar  Advsn* 
tages.  By  Christopher  Andersioa.  PoR 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

S<'rrooas  on  the  Sublime  Doctrines, 
the  Moral  Precepts,  and  Religious  Du¬ 
ties  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Andrew,  M.A.  8vu.  9s. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Instruction, 
consisting  of  Readings  and  Parallel  Pas- 
aages  on  the  Essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Diviue  Authority  of  the  Sabbath 
Vindicated.  By  Beniamin  Hopkins,  B  A. 
F.C.P.S.  8to,  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

ToroexArHY. 

The  History  and  Antiquities,  &c.  of 
the  Town  of  Ludlow.  By  Thomas 
Wright.  l‘2iiio.  4s.  6d. 
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